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The Law Relating to Factories and Workshops.* 


[Even those many amongst the earnest friends 
of the working women who regard laws which 
class them with children and young lads, and 
forbid them freely exercising their bodily powers 
to earn as much as they can by working as 
long as they can, and during the hours that 
they find most suitable, in the same way that 
working men work, can yet peruse the following 
sketch with interest. For, if we have failed to 
avert what we consider the misfortune to women 
of such restrictions being placed on their earning 
powers, we shall agree that it is well that the 
Inspectors by whom these restrictive laws are 
administered should include some women; and 
we are always glad to hear of any woman who 
does her work capably, whatever it may be. 
Hence, while disapproving of any restrictions 
on the labour of women which are not also 
placed equally on the labour of men, the Editor 
inserts the following article as one of interest on 
general grounds. | 


It was Mrs. Henry Fawcett who, commenting 
upon an excellent piece of work performed by a 
lady, wittily observed, ‘“‘ Here, as in so many 
other cases where good work is done, we must 
cherchez la femme.” It is so in this case. We 
may say of Miss, Abraham that her excellent 
digest of the Factory Acts has for years needed 
doing; it is satisfactory to know that she at 
once perceived this, and, after her nearly three 
years’ work as a factory inspector, she and Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies have published their book at a 
time when important changes come into opera- 
tion by the passing of the Factory Act of 1895. 

Miss Abraham’s interest in labour questions 
dates from 1887, when, little more than a 
school-girl, she became secretary to Lady 
Dilke. This position brought her into contact 
with the trades union movement for women. 
She travelled a good deal over the country, 
assisting to organise women workers, addressing 
their meetings, as also those of women’s political 
associations. 

When the Labour Commission was appointed 
in 1891, four ladies, Miss Collet, Miss Irwin, Miss 
Orme, and Miss Abraham, received instructions, 
as Assistant Commissioners, to make investiga- 
tions of a special kind. Amongst other matters, 
they were to inquire into the difference in the 
rate of wages of men and women, the alleged 
grievances of women, the effects of women’s 


*The Law Relating to Factories and Workshops, including 
Laundries and Docks. Part I.,a practical guide to the law 
and its administration. By M. E. Abraham. Part II., the 
Acts with Notes. By Arthur Llewelyn Davies, Published 
by Eyre & Spottiswoode. Price 5s. 


industrial employments on their health, morality, 
and the home. 

Miss Abraham spent most of her time visiting 
a large number of textile factories in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, the Midlands, and various 
manufacturing centres, reporting very carefully 
on sanitary conditions. She also visited home 
workers in the hosiery trade, and has inquired 
into the condition of women engaged in the 


1898, two ladies, Miss M. M. Patterson and 
Miss Abraham, were appointed to be Factory 
Inspectors, and began their duties a few months 
later. One of the best proofs of their success in 
this capacity is afforded by the appointment of 
two additional women inspectors, Miss Deane 
and Miss Anderson, in 1895. Miss Abraham is 
at present sitting upon a Whitehall Committee 
inquiring into the conditions of dangerous 


cycle, confectionery, watch, shoddy, and flock 
trades. She collected medical evidence as to 
the health conditions caused by work in white 
lead, visiting several factories in the North of 


employments. It is composed of four members, 
three of whom are gentlemen. 

We hear a good deal of the contumacy and 
grasping avarice of employers of labour, who, 
in order to make money, would rather sacrifice 
the health of their workpeople than alter the 
conditions of their labour at a comparatively 
small outlay. Doubtless there are such people, 
and it is their disregard of the conditions of 
labour that has compelled Government inter- 
ference in the shape of inspectorship and 
legislation. We hear a good deal less of the 
ignorance of manufacturers, of their want of 
khowledge of the laws which are none too 
easy to comprehend, and of their ignorance 
of the elementary requirements of sanitation, 
ignorance gross enough to justify one in the 
belief that they do not perceive any 
difference between foul and pure air. I 
well remember being told by a lady who 
had much to do with organising women’s labour 
that she sometimes found women employers so 
ignorant that they imagined an overtime day 
was a normal day. And the employées are 
equally ignorant. The abstract of the Factory 
Acts of 1878 has for many years been com- 


Miss May E, AnbRAHAM. 
(One of the Factory Inspectors.) 


England, and finding out as far as possible the 
effect of this dangerous employment upon 
women workers and their children. Miss 
Abraham concluded her work with an inquiry 
into the condition of women’s industry in 
Ireland, the results of which appear in an 
admirable report on the entire subject of 
women’s labour, published in 1893. 

SiGnab readers will readily understand that 
little personal information can be elicited from 
officials working under the Home Office ; 
etiquette will not permit of it. But it is easy 


to understand that such an inquiry as Miss 
Abraham conducted is in itself an education in 
labour matters. 

As the result of a very large deputation to 
Mr. Asquith, then Home Secretary, carly in 


pulsorily fixed upon the walls of factories and 
workshops, and it is an offence to “sky” it. 


Yet there are men and women, not to mention 


the children and young persons, who do not 
know its provisions, and others sometimes 
join with the employer in deceiving the inspector 
as to the conditions or hours in which work is 
done. 

Miss Emily Holyoake gave me a good illus- 
tration of this. Some dressmakers’ assistants, 
working after midnight, received a surprise 
visit from Her Majesty's Inspector. The 
mistress had just time to lower the gas, lock the 
girls in their bedroom, and assure the official 
they had been a long time inbed. Sothey were 
in bed, with their clothes on. The girls them- 
selves were overjoyed at the cleverness with 
which the inspector had been “ done.” 

Waat 1s AIMED AT. 

Miss Abraham’s book aims at presenting the 

effect of the whole law in a clear, coherent, 


accurate form. It is not too much to say that 
her aim is adinirably fulfilled. She expresses 
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employets of jibour ; jindée’, thére would 
almost ni tome wen will if a person of 
ave: ntelligenice failed to comprehend it. 

The alterations in the Factoty Acts make it 

ifficuls to remember exactly how the law 
Aiba ib may be well to give readers of 
the Srandu ‘a brief réswmé of the Act of 1895, 
and afterwards touch upon one or two matters 
of interest to women who manage households 
and are the great providers of every. vation, 
even though they are not directly interested in 
f ty legialatio mis ane 

tee are four principal Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, those of 1878, 1888, 1891, and 1895. 
Others had been passed long before, in 1802, 
1888, and onwards, but in 1878 all these were 
consolidated in a single statute. Besides these, 
the Truck. Acts of 1881 and 1887 have an 
importarit bearing upon the relation of employer 
and employed, and are also summarised and 
éxplained in this handy digest. 

Ion Cusic SPAcE. 

‘The alterations effected by the law of 1895 
are dealt with in an introductory chapter. A 
minimum ‘space of 250 cubic feet for each 
worker is how required, to be increased to 400 
when overtime is worked. Formerly, inspectors 
required this amount, but in case of prosecution 
for failure to provide the space the Court might 
determine whether health had been thereby 
endangered, and it is matter of common 
notoriety that ‘‘ Courts” often showed prefer- 
ence for overcrowding and exhausted air. 
Where other than electric light is used, the 
Secretary of State may increase the minimum 
space that must be allowed. 

OvuTwoRKERSs. 

For the first time an attempt is made to 
regulate conditions where outdoor workers are 
employed. If an inspector gives notice to an 
employer that the premises of outworkers are 
dangerous to health, and the employer after a 
month continues giving work to be done upon 
these premises, such employer may be fined. But 
this regulation will only apply to areas specially 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. The public 
rather than the employée is protected by a 
clause which penalises the employer when he 
allows garments to be made, cleaned or repaired 
in a dwelling-house where persons are suffering 
from infectious maladies. 

The new Act requires lavatories to be provided 
where people work among lead, arsenic or other 
poisonous substances. In factories where the 
air becomes impure by the process used, a fan 
or other mechanical device must be employed. 

TEMPERATURE. 

“Adequate measures” must be taken to 
secure and maintain a “reasonable” tempera- 
ture in the factory or workshop. Unhappily the 
“word “reasonable” is not defined, so that 
probably little will be achieved by this clause, 
unless the recommendations of inspectors prove 
effective, as, to be just, they sometimes do. The 
‘Act does not allow young persons to clean 
dangerous machinery while in motion. The 
attempt to extend this prohibition to women 
also was defeated in Committee, and the 
cleaning of machinery in motion by women 
is only restricted in limited cases. A 
section deals with protection against fire. 
Inspectors, on application to courts of summary 
jurisdiction, may cause dangerous premises to 
be closed, dangerous machines to be altered. 
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The Acts are all set forth, aad a large amount 
of space given to cases whieh have been tried 
ander the Acts. Other Acts which occupiers 
rhust take note of, such as the Public Health 
Act, Elementary Education Acts, Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act, Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, are cited. Miss Abraham’s aim is to 
make the law understood by any person of 
average intelligence. Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
brings forward his great legal knowledge, and 
sets forth the legal niceties, technicalities, diffi- 
-| culties, in a word the whole legal aspect of the 
question. This part must be useful to those 
who care for the expensive luxury of bringing 
cases before the Courts. Miss Abraham seems 
to'say: ‘‘ Steer clear of the Court;” while Mr. 
Llewelyn Davis says: “Still, if you will do it, 
here is guidance.” 

There is an appendix of special rules for 
dangerousemployments. I was much interested 
to observe that workers in white lead must take 
a weekly bath, such bath to be registered, 
must have dressing rooms in which workers 
shall change ordinary for working clothes, 
must even change shoes and stockings, 
if they wear them at work; that employers 
must provide lavatories in which clean 
towels are to be placed after every meal, 
must keep medicine at the works, and admi- 
nister it when workers feel unwell; for given 
‘beds’ must supply respirators and a sanitary 
drink which occupiers ‘shall cause the people 
to take.”” One would like to know what steps 
are taken when, if ever, the drink is refused, but 
there is silence on this point. 

Each dangerous employment has its own 
rules, and to an outsider they seem drastic 
enough to preserve from poisoning people whose 
occupation has in the past too often ‘brought 
premature death in its train. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


14 wifhout such certificate. The young person’ 
is now proliibited from working overtime, save 
in few and unimportant cases. Women may 
still work overtime—a day of fourteen hours, 
with time deducted for meals—but such days 
are not to be more than three in any one week, 
or thirty in a year. 

After a child, young person or woman has 
done a day's work (half a day in the case of 
a child), none of them may be employed by’the, 
same employer in a shop or at home, as used 
formerly to be the case. 

LAUNDRIES 
are now for the first time bréught under the 
Factory Acts; sanitary regulations, provisions 
as to hours and meals must be actepted by- 
laundry-owners. They are taking note of the fact. 
This very moment has been placed in my hands 
@ communication from my laundry manager, 
which begins :—‘‘ Madam,—Owing to changes 
required by the new Factory Act, which lays 
down with considerable stringency the times 
during which workpeople may be employed in 
laundries, the Co. find it will necessary in 
future to collect customers’ linen some hours 
earlier,” &c. 

The laundries are placed under a separate 
code of regulations different from those of 
factories and workshops. It is enough to say 
that a woman may work 14 hours a day, but 
not more than 60 in a week; a young person 
for 12, but not more than 60 a week; and a 
child for 10, but not more than 80 in a week. 

In every ironing-room there must be a fan or 
other device for moderating the temperature, 
and in every washhouse an appliance for carry- 
ing away steam. Floors must be drained, so 
that the water shall flow off quickly. 


THE BAKEHOUSE. 

Most of us have been disgusted by occasionally 
reading in the paper of the horrible condition of 
‘underground bakehouses.” Foy the future 
these are prohibited, unless in use previous to 
1895. There are special sanitary regulations 
touching drainage and limewashing. It does 
a housewifely mind good to observe that if the 
bakehouse is paintcd it must be washed with 
hot water and soap (for thus the instructions 
run) every six months. No place on the same 
floor as a bakehouse is to be used as a sleeping- 
room unless effectually separated from floor to 
ceiling and provided with an external window of 
‘not less than nine superficial feet.” Thus 
does a kind and grandmotherly Government 
provide a proper exit for the germ, bacillus, and 
such like fry of the smaller sort. In case the 
Act does not touch some insanitary conditions, 
a Court is empowered to deal with any 
bakehouse and to fine the occupier for non- 
compliance with its requirements. In general, 
bakehouses are now brought under the Factory 
Acts, with certain exceptions as to overtime. 

‘¢FauLty PARTICULARS.” 

Space will only allow the briefest allusion to 
the penalty attached where fraudulent indicators 
and faulty particulars are furnished. These 
matters are highly technical, and it is enough 
to say that the worker is protected against an 
employer who, paying by the piece, gives the 
worker more than his fair share of work. This 
has for years been a great grievance in the 
textile industries. 

The chapters dealing with the powers of 
inspectors, the duties of certifying surgeons, the 
duties of occupiers (employers), together with 
a list of all the offences against the Acts which 
they can commit, and the penalties, all these 
things are duly and clearly dealt with. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies’ contribution to this 
handbook must by no means be passed over. 


= 


WHATEVER multiplies the subjects of conversa- 
tion and interest between men and women 
incalculably helps to make the home a more 
attractive place.—Lady H. Somerset. 

* % %* 


THoseE love truth best who to themselves are 


true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do.— 
James Russell Lowell. 
% & * 

“Too many woman take a pride,” she said, 
‘in insignificance and uselessness ; the result 
of which is that we have not the kind of influence 
we ought to have, and that a real, hearty, 
genuine respect for women does not exist. In 
every man’s heart there lurks a mild contempt 
for us, because of our ignorance of business, 
politics, and practical matters.” — Frederick 
Sheldon. 


ste te te 
bs ns cs 


Iv is natural that women should have part in 
the government, and therefore the consequence 
must be good. Moreover, if the ballot ever 
educates, it will educate woman. If women are 
not far enough advanced to be improved by it, 
who is ?—Gail Hamilton. 


Pont Cough - use 
yatta tc wee 


TheWnrivalled § 


One Lozenge alone relieves. Fe) 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


THE YounGc PERSON AND OVERTIME. 

It must not be forgotten that the young 
person (whom the law now takes more under 
its wing than ever before) can be very young. 
He or she may obtain an education certificate 
permitting factory work to begin at 13, or at 
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AN IDYLL OF THE COM- 


MONPLACE. 
By E. M. Ines. 


Stevana was looking out of the window. That 
in itself does not seem a fact worthy of note, 
and there are doubtless those who would have 
found the outlook on to one of the dreariest of 
London squares rather depressing than otherwise. 
I am sorry to say that, unless thinking comes 
under the head of profitable labour, my heroine 
was absolutely wasting her time. 

What made the matter worse was that leisure 
moments were very rare things with Stevana. 
When one happens to be a daily governess, 
without the latest educational requirements, 
the struggle for existence is a hard one. When 
a widowed mother and a pretty sister are 
factors in one’s circumstances, it becomes 
almost impossible. Stevana’s thoughts were 
running somewhat in the above strain on 
this particular evening, although there was 
not a trace of discontent in her mind. The 
day had been an especially pleasant one, she 
told herself, for it had been one of the few 
holidays which hid fallen to her. Her pupils 
had departed gleefully for a day’s sightseeing 
with an Indian uncle, and their mother, a lady 
holding what her friends called “‘ very advanced” 
views, had pressed a ticket into Stevana’s 
hand. 

‘“‘ My dear,” she had said, “it. will really be 
deeply interesting. It is to be at St. James’s 
Hall, you know, with the Bishop ef X—— in 
the chair, at three o’clock. You will promise to 
come, I am sure; the speakers are sure to be 
interesting. The subject is ‘Woman, and her 
Emancipation.’ I shall look out for you, my 
dear ; and I must say good-bye, for 1 havea 
committee to meet at eleven.” 

Stevana had taken the little piece of pink 
pasteboard with a very vague idea of what 
“« Woman and her Emancipation ” really meant. 
It was seldom that anything occurred to lighten 
the monotony of her life, and she had little 
time to form an acquaintance with the topics of 
the day. She had had a fair education of the 
old-fashioned sort, but modern reading was an 
unknown land to her. She had never even 
heard of the Browning Society, and only knew 
the Philistines as a tribe who inhabited part of 
the coast of Palestine in ancient days. In 
short, Stevana was only to be described as 
behind the times. 

Perhaps it was owing to this that she had 
taken her seat in the crowded hall that after- 


than the occasion called for. 
the meeting passed quickly in review before her, 
as she stood gazing into the summer twilight. 
There had been an opening speech from the 
chairman, prosy in the extreme, and well 
punctuated with yawns on the part of the 
audience. This had been followed by several 
short speeches from different men, and then the 
great speaker of the afternoon, a well-known 
lady, had been announced. 

She was a clever woman, touched with a great 
enthusiasm for her subject, and she had swayed 
her audience from the outset of her speech. To 
Stevana, listening eagerly in a corner of the 
stalls, her words had been nothing less than an 
inspiration. She had painted glowing pictures, 
perhaps rather too highly coloured, of the 
change in woman’s prospects, of the field now 
open to her, and of the glorious good time 
coming, which should be in the near future. 
She had spoken eloquently of equal suffrage, of 
the removal of social and legal disabilities, and 
what not besides. It had all been equally 
strange, true, and wonderful to one at least of 
her audience. 

Stevaria had sat with hands tightly clasped 
together, and eyes flashing with rapture as the 
story had been told, and the wonderful El 
Dorado had grown more and more real from the 
speaker’s earnestness. Could it actually be 
possible, she had asked herself, that in this great 
Woman's millennium there would be a part for 
her to play? She had felt for the first time that 
daily governessing for a very small pittance per 
quarter might, after all, not be the one aim for 
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her. It was a ier thought to Stevana, almost 
bewildering in the force with which it had taken 
possession of her soul. She recalled, as she 
still stood by the open window, how she had 
built a gorgeous air castle upon the thought, 
and how she had suddenly awakened from her 
dream to find that the speaker was nearing the 
close of her address. Her words had been 
uttered very clearly and calmly, and the con- 
cluding sentences had fallen upon Stevana’s 
overwrought brain like a knell. She repeated 
them now to herself. ‘In the order of things 
as they will be, the commonplace woman will 
have no share, for there will be no work for her 
to do. Women will learn more and more the 
value of specialising, and each individually 
will win her way through the exercise 
of her one chief talent. Banality will 
be at a discount, and the truth of the survival 
of the fittest will show itself in a new light. 
The average commonplace woman, unjust as it 
may seem to her, will be gradually ousted from 
the contest, and her place taken by a more 
worthy successor.” The speaker had concluded 
with a burst of eloquence, of which Stevana had 
not heard a word, and had resumed her seat 
amid an outburst of applause. There had been 
a vote of thanks proposed by the tedious bishop, 
and the mnooseliney had concluded with the 
National Anthem. 


That was more than an hour ago, but Stevana 


was still thinking over those last words. 


It did not occur to her to doubt the truth of 
the somewhat extreme statements they had 
expressed. She had been foolish, so she told 
herself, to dream for one moment that any of 

er 


those 


olden prospects could be for 
Certai 


be for Marion, that was some consolation. 


things. 

Stevana’s thoughts ended here, and she turned 
from the window with a little sigh, as Marion 
entered the room. 

““Why, Stevie,” she exclaimed pettishly, 
‘‘what are you doing here in the dark? It is 
past six, and there is not a sign of tea to be seen. 
Mother and I are both famished.” 

Stevana started. 
‘‘T had no idea that it was so late,” she said. 


| ‘* Never mind, dear, I will get tea ready at once. 
noon with a far greater feeling of excitemer {° 


The details vu. 1 


Mv holiday has made me lazy I am afraid.” 

-* How did you enjoy your stupid meeting this 
afternoon?” Marion asked presently in more 
mollified tones. 

Stevana smiled. 


‘It was splendid, not ol sa at all; I enjoyed 


it immensely. 

there too.”’ 
Marion shrugged her shoulders. 
‘‘T don’t, I can assure you. 


I only wished that you were 


be far more in your line than in mine. I 


always detested long speeches of any kind or 


upon any subject. What did they talk about, 
Stevie ?”’ 

Her sister's face grew very grave. 

“About a great many things,” she said 
slowly. ‘I can’t tell you about them now, 
Marion. Call mother, dear, please, for tea is 
quite ready now.” 

Next morning came, Stevana’s brief holiday 
was over, and she went back to her work in her 
usual contented fashion. If there was a slight 
shadow on her face, her voluble employer did 
not notice it, as she entered the schoolroom, 
where her daily governess was preparing to 
begin lessons. 

“Good morning, my dear,” she said. ‘* I am 
afraid you will not find the work very well done 
to-day, but their uncle insisted, and, though I] 
always have maintained that holidays are such 
unsettling things, what could Ido? I couldn't 
refuse him, my only brother tos, you know, now 
could I?” 

She did not wait for a reply from Stevana, 
but continued breathlessly— 


, if she had entertained such an idea, 
it was all ended now; those crushing final 
words of the speech she had heard had been 
its death-blow. She was commonplace, not a 
doubt of it, and so there would be no room for 
her in this coming elysium. But there might 


Pretty Marion, who could talk so brightly, and 
who painted such charming flower studies for 
the dealer’s shop at the corner—Marion would 
surely find a place under the new order of 


I am not in the 
least interested in that sort of thing. It must 
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‘There, I am forgetting as usual, and I am 
really so anxious to know, my dear, how tid 
you enjoy the speeches yesterday ? And I wan‘ 
so much to know, for I am sure that you enjoyed 
it. What part of the speeches struck you 
most?” 

She paused this time for an answer, and the 

shadow on the other woman's face grew a little 
deeper as she replied, “I liked everything, 
Mrs. Morison; it was all so strangely new to 
me.” 
‘Yes, my dear, of course. But you have not 
told me now what seemed to you most striking, 
and I always find first impressions so interest- 
ing. Now what was it which impressed you 
most ?”’ 

“I think,” said Stevana steadily, ‘‘ that it 
was the part about the future of commonplace 
women.” 

‘“Ah! very foreible,-was it not, and so true. 
I have often thought exactly the same thing 
myself, But, my dear, I am wasting both your 
time and my own, and I have so much to do 
to-day. I must run away, and not interrupt 
lessons any longer.” 

And Mrs. Morison took her departure, while 
Stevana began patiently to explain the mysteries 
of long division. 

e e e e e 


It is a trite saying, but a true one, that time 
passes quickly. Winter had comé round again, 
and Stevana’s life seemed Viger . 
The Morison children were a little less ignorant 
perhaps, and their governess certainly looked 
more than a little shabbier in her well-worn 
clothes. Otherwise things were almost unal- 
tered from what they had been on that day, 
now many months ago, when Stevana, for the 
first time in her life, had come into contact with 
modern ideas. 

One bright December day Stevana went off 
to her work as usual as soon as her hurried 
breakfast was over. She stopped for her never 
omitted good-bye kiss to her mother, promising 
as she gave it to be home early in the afternoon. 
She looked very bright and happy that morning, 
and more than one busy pe turned to 
gaze after her as she walked swiftly along. 

Early in the afternoon there came a loud 
knock at the door. Visitors were rare, and 
Marion, who was painting, left her work with 
no very good grace. When she opened the 
door, Mr. Morison stood before her. He was a 
big, cheery-looking man, utterly unused to the 
work he had come to do. He told his news 
with blunt directness. 

‘“‘T am sorry to tell you that there has been 
an accident,” he said. ‘Stevana is very ill, 
the doctor says dying. You must both come at 
once.” 

Half in a dream they obeyed, and as they 
hurried along he told his story. It was a very 
short one, for there was no time for details. 

The children had been left alone for a short 
time with strict orders not to get into mischief. 
Stevana, on returning to them, had been met 
by the youngest girl, who, with her frock and 
pinafore both in flames, rushed towards her in 
an agony of terror. Stevana had kept her 
presence of mind, and had succeeded in putting 
out the flames. The child was almost unhurt, 
and little the worse for her mishap; bur 
Stevana herself was badly burned. So badly, 
indeed, that there was no hope of her recovery. 

Mrs. Morison was waiting in the hall with an 
expression of dismay written upon her kindly 
features. She ran forward as Marion and her 
mother entered. 

“Thank God, you have come in time,” she 

cried. ‘Yes, I will take you to her at once. 
She is unconscious now, but the doctor says 
that she will know us again before—the end 
comes.” 
They followed her up the staircase into the 
room where the little figure lay unconscious 
upon the bed. Then they sat down and waited, 
the strange silence only broken by Marion's 
sobbing. They had not long to wait. Presently 
the figure on the bed stirred a little, ard 
Stevana’s voice asked dreamily— 

‘“Is Maudie safe ?.” 

Mrs. Morison bent over her. 

“Quite safe, dear, owing to you,” she sai’, 
“Oh! Stevana, we can never than! vou for 
all.” 


a 
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Stevana seemed scarcely to notice her last 
“T am glad she is safe,” she said in the same 


dreamy tone. “Nothing else matters now. I 
don’t mind dying not one bit, for mother will 
have Marion, Marion is safe too—when the 
new order of comes, I mean. What was 


bere agri y? Ican’t think.” 
“She is wandering,” said Mrs. Morison; but 
Stevana heard her. 

“ No, not wandering,” she went on in her old 


clear voice. “I remember now every word. 
‘The common woman must disappear.’ 
Yes, that was There will be one the less, 


you see ; 80 it is all right, after all. Good night, 
mother, and Marion, and everyone. I am very, 
ieee and—and I am going to sleep. Good 


otherwise. 
But I do, not think that the angels found 


Stevana commonplace after all. 


-SPENSER’S IDEAL WOMAN. 


BRITOMART. 

By R. L. Gorton. 
Im these days, when there is so much criticism 
of “advanced women,” it may be as well to 
giance back upon one of our old poets, and to 
consider what he has taken as the Ideal of 
Womanhood. I venture to assert that not even 
in Shakspere do we find a more perfect con- 
ception of a high-souled woman than in Brito- 
mart, the Lady Knight. 

The ideal is so noble and complete that it 
may serve for all time; and yet, hong many 
artists and poets have woven their fancies about 
Uns, and her name is familiar to all, the story 
of the intrepid Britomart is far less popular. 
I may venture, therefore, to give a sketch of 
Spenser’s noblest heroine— 


“To yourselves a fair ensample frame 
~ Of Britomart, a virgin chaste and fair ; 
To whom, in perfect love and spotless fame 
Of chastity, none living may compare.” 

She is happy in her home and parentage, 
being the only child of Rayence, a noble and 
just ruler; her youth is passed in a quiet, 
sheltered home of Deheubarth, S. Wales. 

While she is beautiful, she is large of limb 
and vigorous in frame, having been trained in 
all the athletic exercises of the time. So the 
task of embroidery cannot satisfy her splendid 
energies. She is more familiar with sword and 
shield and with the arts of tourney. She is no 
meek, passive spectator of events, but a zealous 
antagonist of ill, strong in spirit as she is in 
frame, yet with a heart to pity the sinful and 
the distressed, and to accord forgiveness. In 

_ truth she is the Lady Knight. 

The magician Merlin had bestowed on Rayence 
a glassy globe, in which might be seen a vision 
ofthefuture. Britomart, straying into her father’s 
study, discovers the magic sphere, looks into it, 
and beholds the face of an unknown knight— 


‘* His manly face, that did his foes agrize, 
And friends to terms of gentle truth avize, 
Looked forth, as Phebus’ face, out of the 
East.” 

Almost unaware, this vision has impressed 
her heart; the pictured face forms the ideal of 
a true knight, making her secure against all 
lower affection when she goes forth into the 
world. 

Glaucé, the faithful nurse, seeing a subtle 
change in the princess, fears she is suffering 
from the pains of love. 

Britomart confesses the truth, alinost aggrieved 
that— 

“The only shade and semblance of a knight 

Whose self and person yet I never saw 
Hath me subjected to love’s cruel law.” 


Glaucé promises hope, and suggests a visit to 
Disguised, they 


; L 
the maker of the magic glass. 


seek Merlin’s cave “ amongst the woody hills of 
Dynevor.” He recognises Britomart, and bids 
her not be dismayed, 
wandering eye,” but the s' 
destiny, has led her glance an 
good fortune— 


telling her that Arthegal 
renowned through all the world for his valour 
and virtue. 
release Arthegal from his enemies, that he will. 
regain his rightful throne, and enjoy 
prosperity wi 


Glaucé sets out to Faeryland with the intent of 
discovering Sir Arthe Before starting upon 
her mission she enters the church in which 


This armour she dons, taking also a long'ebon 
spear, which is endued with power to overthrow 
every assailant ; she rides forth in faith— 


her only thought being to follow her quest. 
Nearing a castle, she sees six knights i 


“Fierce battle against one, with cruel might 


the midst of the fray, and with her ebon spear 
unhorses four of the assailants, the rest yield, 
and peace is declared. The one rescued is the 
Red Cross Knight. Britomart continues in his 
company, and 


purport of her disguise. 
“Faire lady she him seemed as lady dressed, 


but maiden like wishes to conceal the secret of 
her interest. She therefore says that Arthegal 
has done her an injury which she desires to 
avenge. 
untruth. 
that she has been mistaken, for no shade of 
dishonour could rest upon Arthegal. He con- 
tinues to praise his friend, and Britomart 
rejoices secretly to hear her knight extolled. 
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seeing that not “her 
ight course of 
revealed her 


‘To love the prowest knight that ever was.” 


He counsels her to submit to her destiny, 
is of noble birth, and 


He foretells that Britomart will 
future 


Britomart. 
According to Merlin’s counsel, Britomart with 


the armour of the good Queen 


“No evil thing she feared, no evil meant,” 


and main.” 
Britomart comes to his rescue, rushes into 


e in turn saves her life. 
He learns that she is a woman, and asks the 


And fairest knight alive when arméd was her 
breast.” 
Britomart yearns to hear tidings of Arthegal, 


Then she starts back ashamed of her 
The Red Cross Knight assures her 


Britomart’s first adventure is to reveal to 


men the true courage and dignity of a noble 
woman (the ebon spear represents the natural 
dignity and 
protection). 
a sister from dire 
accomplish through the might of her innate 
purity. 


purity which is a woman's surest 
Her second adventure is to release 
eril—a task she alone may 


Sir Scudamore complains that Amoret, his 


lady, is shut up in prison by an enchanter, and 
that he cannot release her, for the entrance to 
the castle is guarded by dense flames. Britomart 


declares she will brave all dangers— 


“ T will with proofe of last extremity 
Deliver her fro’ thence, or with her die.” 


She places her shield before her face, divides 
the flames with her spear, and thus passes 
scathless through the fierce flames. Strong in 
faith as in love, she thinks only of Amoret 
suffering sore in her struggle with temptation. 
Scudamore is driven back “scorched and 
pitifully burnt,” — but Britomart prevails. 
But there is still danger for her in the castle 
of a more potent and_ insidious kind ; 
sensuous pleasures and delight are depicted with 
Spenser’s wealth of symbolism. She passes 
through gaily adorned chambers, over the door 
of each is written ‘Be bold.” These lures 
make no appeal to Britomart, but Amoret has 
yielded to their fascination, she has gone too far 
for health and safety. Now she lies chained to 
a pillar and the blood falls from her heart, 
pierced through by a dart, showing the agony of 
her spirit. A door divides her from Britomart, 
over which is written “ Be not too bold.” Here, 
through a night of storm, and while an earth- 
quake shakes the castle, Britomart waits. The 
Enchanter with his train comes forth from the 
inner room, marching past in a fantastic route, 
to the sound of delicious harmony. After a 
second vigil of prayer and fasting, Britomart 
wrestles with Busiranne, forces him to re- 
lease Amoret and to revoke his evil enchant- 
ments. 5 


——~- — ee Ce ee 


is the crisis of the story. 
-attacks her, but is defeated; then his companion, 


himself smitten 
beauty thus revealed. 


as Spenser can the beaut 
trans: 
Fra Angelico of poets.” 
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Britomart continues to be Amoret’s guide and 


protector, and this excites Scudamore’s jealousy 
who suspects her of stealing his lady's affections 
con 
forth “‘ vowing av 

He meets ‘the Salv 
wroth, having been 
a knight with an ebon spear. 


. He wanders 
” on Britomart. 

Knight,” who is also 
orsed in the tourney by 


ap , and this 
a Handanene 


to the law of chiv 


At this moment Britomart 


urs upon her, kills her horse, 
ght with a sword instead of with 


Finally he strikes off her helmet, and is 

with wonder at the vision of 

‘“‘ With that her angel’s face unseen before 
Like to the ruddy morn appeared in sight.”” 


And all about her falls her rich gold hair catching 
the sualign and framing her blushing face. 
What a 


eme for a painter! The “ martiall 


mayde” has met her conquerer, but she shines 
forth more lovely for her defeat, and Arthegal 
does homage on bended knee to the beautiful 


vision, 


‘“‘ And of his wonder made religion, 
Weening some heavenly goddess he did see.’” 
‘Tg there anyone,” it is said, ‘‘ who can paint 
shining through and 
figuring the veil of flesh? Surely he is the 


(To be.continued.) 


HOW THE WOMEN OF UTAH 


GOT THEIR FRANCHISE. 


TuoucH there are now three of the American 
States —Wyoming 
which women have all the rights of suffrage that. 
men enjoy, yet the last of these is in one impor- 
tant respect the most important victory, in that 
the franchise was given by the men of the State to 
the women, who had no actual power to secure it 
for themselves. 
Colorado, the local vote was in the 

of the women when the men were to 
elected who had to conduct the negotiations 
that were to lead to the entrance of the territory 
into the Union. But in Utah the local franchise 
had been taken away from the women—who under 
the Mormon rule possessed it—by the United 
States Government, as a part of the campaign 
against polygamy. 
ments for takin 
going forward, t 
goin with a masculine suffrage only, or whether 
¢he women too should vote, had to be decided by 
the men who alone had the local vote. The women 
could only ask for the franchise ; not, as those 


, Colorado, and Utah — in. 


In the case of Wyoming and 
ssession 
locally 


Hence, when the arrange- 
the State into the Union were 
e question of whether it should 


of Wyoming and Colorado had done, claim it by 


the business-like method of refusing to vote the 
men into their own local legislature who would 


not pledge themselves to support the entry of 


the State into the Union with Equal Suffrage. 


The story of how the Utah women got their 
vote is therefore doubly interesting. It has beer 
told at the recent meeting of the National 
American Women’s Suffrage Association, in part 
by Mrs. Emily Richards, and in part by Mr. 
Catt. The latter proved by figures that organisa- 
tion of the friends of women’s suffrage h 
been very complete in Utah. He put it 
tersely, thus :— 

“Utah had 500 organised suffragists for every 
100,000 of her white population. 

‘The State of New York has only 27 organised 
suffragists for every 100,000 of her white popu- 
lation. 

“Utah was 12 times as well organised as 
Massachusetts, 14 times as well organised as 
Iowa, 19 times as well organised as New York, 
and this fact alone would indicate why the New 
York campaign did not win. Utah had 27 
times as much suffrage organisation as Kansas. 
In the face of such a fact, cannot each contend- 
ing faction, in the late campaign, cease laying 
defeat upon the shoulders of another faction. 
and all exclaim together, 

‘Tur Lack OF ORGANISATION CAUSED THE 
DereatT’ ! 

“Utah was 33 times better organised then 

the average of the United States. 


Minca 5, 1896. 
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“ Take the Utah case from whatever view we 
may, the fact remains that there was com: 
tively a very large and powerful 
organisation. It may be claimed that it was 
not an ideal organisation in its method and 
system, but it cannot be denied that there was 
‘a large comparative force, that was not only 

ing to stand and be counted, but was 


willing to be taxed for the privilege. 
“‘It may be claimed that Meg ae a relative 
established 


organisation as Utah had cannot be 
in other States. In contravention of this, I cite 
Chautauqua County, New York, which had at 
one time a paid membership of 600, or more 
than the average nec to each county in 
New York to make its organisation as large in 
proportion as that of Utah. More, true to 
expectations, the members of the Legislature 
or Constitutional Conventions who hail from 
Chautauqua County invariably act in accordance 
with the instructions of this organised constitu- 
ency, and can be relied upon to vote for any 
bill favouring the advancement of women. 

‘In future the N.A.S.A. should say to every 
Btate :—' We will help you to organise, but you 
- must not invite us to defeat. In your present 
condition you are -practically foredoomed to 
failure. If Utah teaches us anything, it teaches 
us that no State should submit an amendment 
until it has at least as large a suffrage organisa- 
tion as she had; that is to say, not less than 
500 organised suffragists to each 100,000 of the 
white population.’ 

“‘ It may be said this is not a hopeful view to 
take of the situation. On the contrary, it is the 
only hopeful view. Great revolutions do not 
grow ina moment. This is 

‘THe GREATEST REVOLUTION THE WORLD HAS 
EVER SEEN. 

Its consummation will be attained the earlier 

if we square our actions with experience, and 

keep the whole movement in harmony with 

existing facts.” 

This is the impartial male outsider’s reading 
of how the Utah women’s victory was based on 
organisation. Mrs. Emily Richards tells us, 
even more interestingly and instructively, what 
ef ace in the parties within the State. The 
following is nearly the whole of her paper :— 


“‘ The suffrage cause in general has important 


illustrations in the development and progress of 
woman suffrage in Utah. In no other State or 
"Territory have there been so clear and decided 
results ensuing from its temporary adoption. 
Prior to 1887 woman suffrage was authorised 
by law in the Territory of Utah during a period 
of about seventeen years. With the passage of 
the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887, the elective 
franchise for women was revoked by Congress. 
Now, after a lapse of nine years since the revo- 
cation, Utah has been admitted into the Union 
as a sovereign State, and its constitution makes 
absolute provision for the 
Crvm AND PotiticaL EquaLity 

of its citizens, irrespective of sex. Equal 
rights and privileges are made irrevocable 
in the fundamental law of our newly-created 
Commonwealth; and the burden resting upon 
us now is to nurture this tender plant until, in 
its growth and efficiency, its wisdom and 
necessity will be demonstrated. 

Throughout our history there has been a 
constant tendency toward independence, self- 
culture and self-reliance among our women. In 
all the pilgrimages and hardships of the pioneer 
people, the women bore their part along with 
the men. The absence of great general wealth 
made the majority of the people industrious 
and self-provident. The early organisation of 
women into independent and_ self-governing 
societies for religious and charitable purposes, 
and for mutual improvement, tended to make 
the women avail themselves of the right of 
suffrage when offered to them twenty-five years 
ago, and makes them accept it now when incor- 
porated in the Constitution. 

The ballot in the hands of women was a sub- 
stantial and important means of education. It 
enlarged the sphere of woman’s thought, and 
gave her an increased independence of action. 
It must be said, too, that during the years when 
Utah women exercised the right of suffrage, 
they performed their part with singular earnest- 
ness and fidelity. They prized their privileges, 
and discharged their duties with a full sense of 


their importance. The records of those years 
show that Utah women were not disposed to be 
neglectful of public responsibility; for the per- 
centage of women's votes was nearly as great 
as men’s. In no sense was there a corruption 
of public morals, or a lowering of the standard 
of womanly propriety and discretion. 

Another consequence of the granting of 
equal suffrage was its complete appropriation 


and adoption by the masses of the people as a 
permanent feature of the civil and political life 
of Utah. Having had undistur trial for 


nearly a score of years, it was looked upon as 
congenial and proper; and when women were 
disfranchised by Congress, in 1887, it was 
regarded by our people as an unjust and 
unmerited deprivation. All through the several 
succeeding years up to the formation of the 
State, the revocation of equal suffrage was re- 
paies as arbitrary and unwarranted, an injury to 
remedied rather than acquiesced in. But the 
people were powerless to remedy the evil as long 
as Utah remained a Territory. State sovereignty 
alone could bring emancipation for women. 

The way was paved for Statehood by the 

ABANDONMENT OF POLYGAMY. 

This institution was rooted into the public senti- 
ment and fortified by — culture and prac- 
tice. But when Wilford » president of 
the Mormon Church, isgued the Manifesto of 
1889, and it was subsequently ratified by the body 
of the Church, the complete and final discon- 
tinuance of polygamy was accomplished. As 
it inaugurated a great ch in the social life 
of our Commonwealth, I will quote briefly from 
the document : 

‘ a Sen pare je been enacted b 
ongress forbidding plural marriages, whic 
laws have been pronounced constitutional 
by the court of last resort, I hereby declare 
my intention to submit to those laws, and to 
use my influence with the members of the 
Church over which I preside to have them do 
likewise. And I now publicly declare that my 
advice to the Latter Day Saints is to refrain 
from contracting any marriage forbidden by the 

laws of the land.” 

This manifesto is an authoritative message 
to the Church from its recognised leader that 
polygamy shall be discontinued, and this 
message was received and ratified by the body 
of the Church at the ensuing general conference, 
and it has since been observed as an inspired 
revelation of the will of God for the guidance of 
the Church in practical religious duty. 

The following provision of the Constitution of 
our new State for the prevention of polygamy is 
now in force, and is irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people of 
the State of Utah :— 

* Perfect toleration of religious sentiment is 
guaranteed. No inhabitant of this State shall 
ever be molested in person or property on 
account of his or her mode of religious worship ; 
but polygamous or plural marriages are for ever 
prohibited.” Article 8. 
In Section 2, Article 24, of the Constitution, 
it is provided :— 
“The Act of the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, entitled, 
‘An Act to punish Polygamy and other kindred 
offences,’ approved February 4th a.p. 1892, in so 
far as the same defines and imposes penalties 
for polygamy, is hereby declared to be in force 
in the State of Utah.” 

The Act referred to in the Constitution defines 
and punishes polygamy in the most emphatic 
and unmistakable language, and has become a 
part of the organic law of the State. 

When the old Liberal and People’s parties of 
Utah were dissolved in 1890, and the people 
aligned themselves into parties representing 
national issues—Democrats and Republicans— 
neither party could safely ignore the fixed senti- 
ment of a majority of the people in behalf of 
woman’s suffrage. 

NEITHER Party couLD Hope To SuccEED 

IN Opposine It. 
It had become deeply imbedded in the political 
consciousness and aspirations of the people. 
Hence, when the parties came to frame their 
local platforms, both of them recognised this 
underlying sentiment. The issue was fully dis- 
cussed by the speakers of both parties in the 
canvass of 1894 for the election of delegates to the 


adoption in 


the two 
of the 107 delegates. 


is as follows :— 


Constitutional Convention. Equal suffrage was a 
doctrine of both party platforms, and there was no 
"ge that raised his voice it, although 
ere were many people of both parties and 
sexes that were opposed to equal suffrage as a 
matter of personal preference; and there was a 
smaller number that favoured woman’s "4 
on general i i but were op to 
tah. 
ence it was with general uiescence in 
woman’s suffrage that the del elected 
ies were assembled in Constitution 
The a ee had a majority 
e plank in their platform 


‘‘ We favour the granting of equal suffrage to 
women.” 

The Democratic plank is as follows: 

“The Democrats of Utah are unequivocally 
in favour of woman suffrage, and the political 
rights and privileges of women equal with those 
of men, including eligibility to office, and we 
demand that such guarantees shall be provided 
in the Constitution of the State of Utah as will 
ave to the women of Utah these inestimable 
rig ts.’’ 

It was thought at first that there would be no 
necessity for women to assert their claims or 
urge their rights upon the Convention, as no 
opposition had developed, and both parties 
were pledged in their platforms to incorporate 

ual suffrage in the Constitution. But soon 

r the Convention met it became apparent 
that no effort or precaution could be omitted 
without imperilling the cause. 

Organiiel | opposition against woman suffrage 
was 


Convention. 


Mape sy tHe Liquor Inrerns’, 


whose apprehensions as to prohibitory legislation 
were aroused by the supposed hostility of the 
woman vote. The opposition thus Tey ieoery 
became the nucleus around which all the diversi- 
fied forms of antagonism were gathered ; but the 
moral sense of the people was compelled to 
recognise the fact that the woman’s vote was 
antagonised because of the fear that it would 
abolish the drink traffic. In this way our cause 
received a strong reinforcement from the tem- 
erance sentiment of Utah, which has always 
nm very pronounced against the vice of 
drunkenness. 

A memorial was prepared and signed by the 
official representatives of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions and Relief Societies, general and local, and 
by a large number of the leading women of the 
Territory. The memorialists went in a body to 
the Convention Chamber and presented their 

etition, which was read with due courtesy and 
Aafiheretion, and referred to the Committee on 
Elections and right of Suffrage. On a subse- 
quent day, set for the purpose, a large compeny 
of women met at the Capitol Building, and, by 
a number of chosen speakers, presented their 
cause to the Committee, with the final result that 
the Committee embodied all that was asked in 
their report to the Convention, this being 
WorbDeED IN THR LANGUAGE OF THE WYOMING 

CONSTITUTION 

as follows : 

“The right of citizens of the State of Utah to 
vote and hold office shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. Both male and 
female citizens of this State shall equally enjoy 
all civil, political and religious rights and 
privileges.” 

A minority of two members of the committee 
reported in opposition to equal suffrage. Their 
report was shrewdly conceived, in a way that 
eninted a large share of sympathy from the 
former Liberal element in Utah politics. It 
represented that the womanly mind was largely 
actuated by sentiment and sympathy, and that 
women in politics would greatly augment the 
sphere of church influence, and thus become a 
menace to public welfare and independent 
government. Such an issue could not be other- 
wise than a vital—I might say inflanmmable— 
one in Utah. When the subject was taken up 
in the Convention, the debate was extremely 
animated ; and the interest was greatly enhanced 
by the presence of many women, who felt a 
olonnit interest in the discussions wherein 
their own civil and political status was to be 
determined, and wherein also the progress of 
the cause in the world was to be promoted or 
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retarded. The contest was an earnest hand-to- 
haiid conflict for a time, and the hopes of the 


Pet peeeety were very buoyant on occasions ; 
when the anti-woman st had 
gained its list possible recruit,’ an 

A Misortry, rHovueH a Stim Ove, Sri Stoop Up 
for the pledges of the platform and the cause of 
women—when this state of things became 
clearly evident, as is usual in deliberative bodies, 
ret i gcse . Sm “ led v5 , and the final 

I. jhowed only a of antagonism ; 80 
that it will be difficult for the future historian 
to show from the records how deeply the 
womah’s cause was imperilled. 

At this juncture there ap on the scene 
two of our noblest and most renowned workers 
in the cause, Miss Susan B. Anthony and Miss 
Anna Shaw, and by their joint efforts the com- 
mitiftity was thoroughly aroused on the subject. 


cause 


Miss Shaw had the fortitude to challenge to 
¢' debate the most noted opponent of 
worisin’s suffrage, a gentleman who figured in the 
Conveiition as the chief champion of the opposi- 
rok This orator was in no mood to accept 

ise’ Shaw’s challenge, for while he gave as a 


son that “he never argues with women,” the 

al opinion was that in public debate he 

would Kave found himself outclassed by our 
ee and versatile Miss Shaw. 

@ Convention finally incorporated the Equal 
Rights clause in the Constitution with compara- 
tive unanimity; and it was held by many ju 
and lawyers that, under the provisions of the 
Constitution atid Enabling Act, the women were 
entitled to an immediate exercise of the 
franchise. In this view the women began to 
organise in both parties. The Republican party 
favoured a separate organisation of women 
throughout, while the Democratic party 
encouraged, as fully as convenient, a co-opera- 
gion of men and women in the same meetings 


ons. 
Ab Ane beginning of the canvas the Republicans 
nominated three women for their State 
ticket, and the Democrats, who met a week 
later in Convention, “intended to nominate 
three on theirs,” but in the meantime there was 
a decision from the Supreme Court that deprived 
women of the franchise until the constitution 
should be first adopted. Notwithstanding this 
temporary set-back, the women of Utah con- 
tinued to manfest a lively interest in the 
campaign, until the problem was solved in the 
November election, and the Constitution ratified 
by more than twenty thousand majority. 
Equal suffrage having been incorporated in 
the organic law of the State, 
Irv CANNOT BE REVOKED 
unless the women vote for their own dis- 
frahchisement. As they constitute nearly 
half the voting population, it is not likely that 
the present order of things will be reversed. 
anks to the Giver of all good, women have 
s chance Kata them in the Utah Constitution 
to show their capacity for government, and can 
help mould the institutions of society. Of 
course the work is but begun; the cause is in 
its merest infancy. That which remains to be 
done opens before us in an almost endless vista. 
In that far-away promised land we behold a 
perfected State, wherein the heart and hand 
and intelligence of woman contribute their full 
share to the welfare of the race. Thus far the 
progress of man has been deeply embittered 
and highly-coloured’by the selfishness inherited 
from the dark ages; but now that education is 
more widely diffused, now that religion is taking 
on the hues of love and helpfulness, now that 
the spirit and inspiration of altruism is brood- 
ing. more and more in the hearts of men, 
we find that an era of philanthropy and 
amelioration is setting in, that social life is 
rising into a region of reason, truth and sym- 
pathy, so that the gentler and nobler soul of 
woman can co-operate with man in achieving 
the higher ends of government, the attainment 
of true brotherhood, the inauguration of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Of course we must 
EpucAaTE AND EMULATE, 
we must not grow weary in well-doing; but 
above ‘all we must learn to wait, and to spread 
our sails to the breezes of Heaven, that in the pro- 
vidence of God, and in his own way and time, 
our ship of State may be wafted into the har- 
-bour of eternal truth, justice and righteousness. 
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Tur object of the Societ; 
Parliamentary Franchise 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 


Miss Gertrupe Stewart, Secre 
ee Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria-street, 


Re 
Lane in THE 


month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in rape week. 


payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


tant event has taken place. 


at the Spee of the session, and Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, M. 

gow, secured the twelfth 
sub-committée of the 
Manchester Suffrage Societ; 
which was formed to 
Parliamentary action, 
Commons, in 
February 13th, to 


twenty-one Members of Parliament were present. 


occasion. 
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HE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 
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Mes. McLaren on Woman's SUFFRAGE. 

‘“‘ Before everything I am a woman suffragist, 
believing in the ultimate issues for good which 
lie within that question. When I see any in- 

ity shown to woman for want of this right, 
my heart and head rebel against the great 
injustice with which our rulers still treat us. 

“ T4 was in right order that our Edinburgh 
Women’s Suffrage Committee should ask the 

inion of your candidates on this question. 

e duty laid upon me was removed when I 
read the answer which Mr. Morley gave to one 
of the electors who asked him at a public 
meeting if he was in favour of extending the 
“feanchise to women. ‘Sometimes I am, and 
sometimes I am not,’ was the reply, whereupon 
that audience of men, secure in the possession 
of the franchise themselves, laughed! Where: 


is to obtain the 
x Women on the 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 


1. By rie a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 


in all p of the country. was the respect or dignity accor ed to wom 
2. ‘<A ublic meetings in support of | on that occasion ? i saw instead see 
he sepeal of the electoral disabilities | the very slight hold, if any, the sense of justice 


of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RusseLt Cooke. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
try, Central 


to women upon the minds of the men 
there. A gentleman of much travel and research 
not long ago called upon me to have some talk. 
on the wag of woman’s suffrage. Cloudi 
and sunlight had played sttearsataly on his.- 
mind with the same confusing effect as upon 
that of your distinguished candidate. On my 
saying that full citizenship would increase the 
respect of sons for their mothers, he said, ‘ That. 
remark has removed every cloud.’ What the 
world wants is true respect for women. Most 
evils arise from the want of it. When I look 
back, I say it advisedly, upon the noblest women 
of the land, who have worked through every 
disadvantage, except that of being in the right,. 
for 27 years to gain the suffrage, I look back. 
‘also to the time when the highest eloquence in 
the land pleaded for the franchise to be lowered 
from the £10 rental for men, and John Bright. 
wrote—‘ I am in despair; it is like beating a. 
dead horse, everyone seems 80 indifferent.’ At 
last money and efforts were raised to encourage: 
great demonstrations throughout the country, 
and thus a cry arose for the extension of the 
franchise. And how was the cry from the: 

icultural labourers raised? There was an 
organised effort to bring up these men from 
their country homes, their expenses paid, to 
London, where a substantial repast was pre- 
pared for them, with Mr. Gladstone to address. 
them.» 

“The Liberal party has just now time to do: 
thisfor women.. Let them try. With expenses: 
paid, and the hand of political friendship held 
out to them, with kindly speoston even 
without the luxury of a repast, there would not 
be a hall in London large enough to contain the 
earnest women who would answer to the call. 

‘‘'You have been reminded that two years ago 
there was an appeal for the franchise sent up to: 
London signed by nearly 250,000 women—under 
favourable circumstances the Scottish names 
could have been trebled. It was at the time: 
when there was almost a pestilence of influenza. 
in the country, and the weather was at its worst 
in that terrible spring. I trust Mr. John Morley 
may yet earn the gratitude of the women of Great. 
Britain and Ireland by helping to reinstate them 
in the position they held before the Reform Bill 
of 1882, a gratitude which will carry a blessing 
with it. 

« Allow me one word more. The Saturday 
Review, which in former years wrote against 
our agitation, now asks our Government and the 
men of the nation to withhold condemnation of 
the Boers until they can do so with clean hands, 
seeing that women, the help of the nation, are 
being treated by them just as the Boers are 
treating the Uitlanders. We welcome these 
just remarks, and recommend them to our men, 
whether they be members of Parliament, candi- 
dates for that honour, or simply electors.—I am, 
&e., _ PRISCILLA Bricut McLaReEN. 

‘“‘ Newington House, Edinburgh, 

‘‘ February 8th, 1896.” 
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Tae Woman’s SUFFRAGE BILL. 


Since our last report came out a most impor- 
We have meg 
e Bill. 


fortune to secure a day for a Sufir 
otted 


ver twenty Members of Parliament b 


P. for the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
lace. The combined 
ational Society, the 
and our own, 
consult together about 
met at the House of 
Committee Room No. 12, on 
hear what had taken place. 
Mr. George Wyndham _ was in the chair, and 


After announcing that Mr. Begg had secured a 
day, various questions were discussed, and thc 
second reading of the Bill was fixed for the 
20th of May, on which day it has the first 
place, so securing @ debate and division. 

We hope our friends all over the country 
will exert themselves to the utmost of their 
power, and bring all influence to bear on their 
Members, especially as the eventful day draws 
near, to beg them, if friends, to be in their 
places to vote for the Bill, or, if not friendly, 
to absent themselves from the House on that 


We regret to say that Mr. John Morley, who 
has just been returned to Parliament for the 
Montrose Burghs, is not so decided in his views 
on Woman's Suffrage as one could desire. 
Indeed, during his recent campaign, when 
asked if he would support a Woman's Suffrage 
Bill if he were returned, he replied that some- 
times in his life he had held one opinion on the 
subject and sometimes another, and that at 
present he was not Bs to vote for a 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill. We hope his mind 
may turn roun yet once more, and there 
remain fixed. Fortunately for our cause, we 
have many good friends and supporters on the 
Liberal side in the House of Commons. 

The following extract from a letter from one 
of our Committee to the Editor of the Dundee 
Advertiser, at the time of the Montrose election, 
will be interesting to our readers. It is written 
by Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, whose 
character sketch was given in a recent number. 
Her unfailing energy and love of our cause 
should inspire younger workers to follow in her 
footsteps. os 


INTERVIEW WiTH Miss Hitt Burton. 

An interesting interview with Miss Mary 
Hill Burton, a figure as well known in Edinburg 
as the late Professor Blackie, was published in 
the Young Woman for February. It will interest 
our readers to know that, having determined to 
devote herself to the cause of women, she was, 
along with Mrs. McLaren, amongst the first to 
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advocate their enfranchisement. Speaking of 
her Suffrage work, Miss Burton said: ‘‘On the 
extension of the Franchise in 1867 a number of 
women claimed to be put on the register, but I 
was the only one who pleaded her cause 
gekegee in the Court.” In arguing her case 

the Sheriff, Miss Burton quoted Lord 
Romilly’s Act that the word ‘“‘ man" included 
woman also, and should be held to do so in all 
Acts of Parliament; she further quoted the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton in support of 
this view, and pleaded so ably that the matter 
caused quite a commotion in the city, and Mr. 
Russell of the Scotsman wrote a leader in his 
paper in which he referred to Miss Burton as 
reg flung Acts of Parliament, together with 
the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton, at the head 
of the Sheriff,” and observed that she was more 
courageous than Miss Becker, whohad employed 
an rig repens for her. It was acknowisdged 
that Miss Burton made out a better case than 
those who had lawyers to represent them. The 
only one of her friends present in Court with 
Miss Burton was Miss Eliza Wigham, that 
sweet-faced old Quaker lady, who is still well 
and at work in Edinburgh with an energy which 
puts younger women to shame. 

Continuing to speak of those early days of the 
inovement, Miss Burton said: “I got the 
Assessor in Aberdeen to print all the women’s 
ames, who might be voters, on the roll, and 
that came before the Sheriff in Aberdeen; but 
as the whole case of the women in Scotland 
had to be settled in the Court of Session, no 
decision was taken. To show you the feeling 
at that time, and the difficulties we had to 
encounter, I may tell you that many ladies 
were indignant with me for having their names 
put on to the roll; but, when the Suffrage 
Appeal was signed last year, I saw that the 
same class of ladies had veered round, and had 
signed their names with alacrity.” 

Miss Burton was one of the band of self- 
sacrificing women who travelled through the 
country a gene, in the cause of her sex when 
it involved real nto and ridicule almost 
too fierce to be borne. Her first journey was in 
company with Miss Jane Taylor. When travel- 
ling she carried no luggage save two small 
handbags and a gutta-percha hot-water bottle, 
and was dressed invariably in a straight skirt, 
long cloak, and poke bonnet. During one of 
her tours, she relates, a workman accid@ntally 
spilt a pot of red paint on her dress, and, to 
make matters worse, she was on her way to 
an influential house, and found on her arrival 
that a large dinner party was about to take 
place, and among the guests were two Members 
of Parliament and Mrs. Fawcett. Holding her 
dress so as to conceal the hideous patch of 
paint, Miss Burton waited with composure until 
she was shown to her room, where, finding hot 
water, she quickly set to work, and washed out 
the paint, and appeared at dinner in the same 
dress, smiling and serene, and collected amongst 
the guests ten pounds for the Women’s Suffrage 
Society. : 


New ZEALAND. 

An interesting fact is published in the new 
issue of the Government Year Book of New 
Zealand, as to the practical working of woman’s 
suffrage in that colony, showing to what a large 
extent the newly enfranchised women have 
exercised their right to vote for Parliamentary 
elections. The total female population of adult 
age is 189,915. The number on the register is 
109,661, and the number who actually ,voted 
was 90,290. 


Some Recent Expressions IN Favour OF 
Woman’s SuFFRAGE BY MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT, 

The ‘Right Hon. C. B. Stuart Wortley, M.P., 
speaking at Sheffield on February 10th, said 
‘He felt, and always should feel strongly, that 
Parliament would do wisely if when it proceeded 
to legislate in any way to regulate or restrict 
the hours of labour or the conditions of the 
industry of women, it first took the best means 
available for ascertaining the opinion of women 
on the legislation that was proposed. The best 
way of doing that was the enfranchising of 
women who paid rates and taxes, and who 


stood in the same position with respect of ser- 
vice to the State as did the male householders 
of the country.” 


Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., speaking at Uckfield 


on February 20th, gave it as his opinion that 
they were nearer than ever before to the 
extension of the franchise to women, because 
men were be, 
in political matters and her aptitude for service 
to the country. In the meantime it was for | be 
their Associations to create an intelligent interest 
in political questions. 


ginning to recognise her capabilities 


ForEIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
The following letter has reached us from 


Holland :—‘‘ Dear Madam,—Good news from 
Holland. Some weeks ago an Act was passed 
giving women votes for Boards of Labour. Both 
patrons and workers, male and female, can 
elect and be elected for these Boards. 


In 
different places women have become members 
of the School Board. On January 29th our 
City Council decided that a third of the 
members of the School Board should be 
women, and named twenty women as mem- 
bers.—Ivark DER ScHUYT.” 


We should like to remind our readers that 
this Monthly Report of the Central National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage is published 
in this journal in the first week in every 
month; and for those who do not take the 
Woman’s Sicnat regularly every week this 
issue can be se 
to Miss Gertrude Stewart, 47 Victoria-street, 


S.W., on payment of 1s. 6d. per annum, post 


free. GERTRUDE STEWART, Secretary. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CaamBertain, F.R.H.S. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN AGAIN. 


THE peas which are known as “second early” 
ought to be sown now at once, if it be not 
already done. There ought to be six feet apart 
between the rows, and spinach, or some other 
small, low-growing crop, can go in between. 
The first early peas should be up by this time ; 
and the gardener should go carefully along, with 
a hoe in his hand, drawing a little fine soil up, 
forming a miniature ridge each side the embryo 
row. If there be a rookery in your neighbour- 
hood, keep watch and ward, for there is nothing 
rooks like Lotter than peas that have just sprouted. 
I remember looking out of my window one 
March morning, some years ago, and wondering 
why a tennis lawn was black with rooks. They 
flew overhead every morning, but I never had 
known them descend before. As soon as I was 
dressed, I ran out to look, and found the lawn 
strewed with the remnants of the rooks’ break- 
fast—the bare, empty, pallid husks of my newly 
started peas, which had been noted, pounced 
upon, and carried to the lawn for convenience of 
eating. 

Plenty of lettuces must be sown, and earlier 
season ones should now be ready to handle, 
and can be planted out in sheltered places for 
use a month or six weeks hence. After picking 
out, have plentiful sprinklings of lime, or of 
soot, dusted round them, to keep away slugs, &c. 

Have the bed for onions now got ready, 
raked very fine, and then rolled firm. The rows 
should be 15 inches apart, and a wide space 
left between the different kinds. The seed 
must be sown in dry weather, and rolled just 
before. Soot will very likely be wanted here 
resently, but not yet. From onion to herb- 
fede is a natural transition—with an eye to the 
young ducks of by-and-bye. Herbs are a part 
of the garden stock that are very apt to be 
neglected if the mistress does not see that a 
good supply is kept up. 

Sorrel is reckoned often among herbs, but 
should also rank as a vegetable, for it is excellent 
served as one, either alone or with spinach 
mixed. The plants require to be a year old 
before any quantity of leaves can be picked. 
The seed is sown in shallow drills, and not too 


parately obtained, on application 
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thick ; eight inches should be left between the 
rows, and the young plants must be thinned 
carefully as soon as large enough, leaving three 
inches to a plant. The bed must be kept free 
from weeds, and watered if the summer should 
be very dry. In early autumn the ts must 
be lifted and ee into a fresh bed, with eighteen 
incheg to each plant. If flower stems show the 
must be pinched out at once, or the leaves 
spoilt 


from seeds, and 
by division of roots. 


Some herbs can be 
others are best pro’ 
Either kind n attention in March or April. 
It is thought “convenient” (for the work, 
I suppose) all herbs should be grown 
toge pice oes ani but this is not altogether 
convenient for plants. Most of them like 
a dry, warm spot with light soil, but others 
thrive only in a damp place. Mint is one of 
these, and perhaps some reader who has failed 
with home supply when lamb comes in may 
recognise that this has been the error, 
and will be able to rectify it by a 
removal to a moister situation. It 
one of the herbs which can ont? 
propagated by division: others are ¢ + 
tarragon, lemon thyme, pennyroyal. Sage is 
best divided, though it can be sown if roote 
fail. The same is true of pot marjoram, and, in 
a leas degree, of sweet marjoram. I have not 
space to say much more, but as ey is 
reckoned among pot herbs, and is so important 
an one, I must give a few hints about it. First, 
do on sow it bmg to atart Bae — when it 
is up do not grudge thinning it y- ante 
oath fase tein full size and strength if the 
are crowded together, and you will find it muc 
more advantageous to have a row containing fewer 
each very strong and fine, than small weakly. 
ones, that scarce recover from a good picking 
before winter comes. It is an article of an old- 
fashioned gardener’s creed that parsley will not 
transplant. But it will bear this operation if 
performed with sufficient care. Lift the roots 
very carefully, of some of the strongest of the 
plants you have to thin out, puddle them into 
their new quarters and shade closely three or 
four days, till established. 
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MESSRS. STUART & MEIN’S 
‘‘ AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE.”” 


Messrs. Stuart & Mein have issued for 52 
years in succession their Gardening Guide for 
‘Amateurs. Everyone who has land and an 
atmosphere desires to grow flowers, and the 
conditions at the present day enable even the 
small amateur to obtain a supply of the very 
best kind of seeds, and, moreover, to procure, 
gratis, full instructions as to how to man 
both vegetables and flowers in growth. Instruc- 
tions could not be clearer than are those which 
are given in this excellent little guide. Messrs. 
Stuart & Mein are the appointed seedsmen to 
the Queen, and also to the Border Union 
Agricultural Society. Many growers consider 
Scotch seeds and plants preferable to those 
from a milder region, because more hardy, 
and there are some sorts of shrubs and 
vegetables which have become quite distinctive 
from having been grown in the cooler climate 
of the north. Thus, for instance, this firm 
have what they call ‘The Kelso Gooseberry,” 
which has been developed so as to give fruit for 
a much longer period than the ordinary goose- 
berry bush. They have also a special cabb 
called ‘“‘ Mein’s No. 1 Cabbage,” which stands 
the severe weather remarkably well, and comes 
into use earlier than any other variety. Our 
readers who care about a garden should send at 
once for this Gardening Guide to Messrs. 
Stuart & Mein, Kelso, Scotland. By mentioning 
the Woman's SIGNAL they will receive it gratis 
and post free. 
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- SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


From the time of the passing of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act it has been apparent 
that, sooner or later, the education of the 
middle classes would have to be taken 
charge of by the State. So long as edu- 
cation for the whole population was a 
private adventure business, there could be 
no ground for insisting that the education 
of the children of the middle class should 
receive State assistance, with the necessary 
consequence that it. should also receive 
State supervision ; but, as soon as the old 
theory that parents of every grade should 
remain exclusively responsible for the pro- 
vision of education for their own children 
was overthrown by the adoption of the 
Elementary Education Act, so soon it 
became clear that, as a matter of common 
sense, the whole education of the country 
must be made the business of the State. 
A quarter of a century having elapsed since 
State provision for Elementary Education 
was made, it has at last appeared to our 
slow-moving community time to begin tocon- 
sider whether Secondary Education should 
not be also taken into the view of the State. 

A noticeable feature of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed a year ago to consider 
this question is the fact that three ladies 
were placed upon it. This, in part, was 
due{to the success which has attended the 
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innovation introduced by Mr. Forster into 
the Elementary Education Act in making 
women eligible to sit upon School Boards. 
The experiment having, on the whole, turned 
out so well, has made it generally recog- 
nised that in the management of education 
in future women ought to have a share, 
both because quite half the children to be 
educated are girls, and because women 
ratepayers will be called upon to help meet 
the cost. It is, in part, also a testimony 
to the signal advances that have been made 
by such individual workers as the late Miss 
Buss and the founders of Girton and Newn- 
ham. When so much has been done by 
women to help themselves it would have 
been quite out of keeping to exclude them 
from the official consideration of’ what the 
State is to do in the future to help the 
same class. 

The Commission have made a first report, 
and recommend that there shall be under 
the same Education Department of the 
National Government which now manages 
Elementary Schools two entirely fresh 
bodies. They recommend that there shall 
be a Central Board, to be called the 
Educational Council, and consisting of 
twelve members, of whom one-third should 
be appointed by the Ministry for the time 
being ; one-third by four great Universities ; 
and one-third be co-opted members selected 
by the Council itself from amongst ex- 
perienced persons in the teaching pro- 
fession. Under this central body, the 
Commissioners suggest that there shall be 
Local Boards, one in every county, and one 
in every county borough. They recommend 
that these local bodies should not be 
directly elected by the ratepayers, as the 
present School Board members are, but 
that a certain proportion of them shall be 
elected by the County Councils, and another 
proportion be nominated by the State, and 
a third proportion be co-opted by the 
members thus otherwise chosen. This 
would be a singular method of appointing 
these bodies, and the proposition ought to 
receive, and will undoubtedly receive, much 
discussion before it is carried into practical 
effect. So far as we have had experience 
ef indirectly elected boards, they have been 
far from satisfactory. The most noticeable 
instance is the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the members of ‘which are in part 
appointed by the State Bureau—the Local 
Government Board—and in part elected by 
the Vestries of the Metropolis. There is 
certainly not any body working in London 
government so entirely out of touch with 
public opinion, and so unsatisfactory to such 
of the ratepayers as give themselves the 
trouble to attend to its affairs, as the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. It is not easy for 
the public to retain a sufficient influence 
even over representatives who have to 
return for re-election at fixed intervals ; 
but there is no instance on record of a 
public body continuing to be efficient which 
was deprived of the stimulus of re-election, 
and the consequent assurance of at all 
events a certain proportion of public 
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interest. In this particular case, a special 
objection is to be perceived to the proposal 
to have an indirect election for the Secon- 
dary Education Boards, in the fact that the 
County Councils, to whom that indirect 
election is to be committed, have no women 
members. 

The Commissioners’ Report distinctly 
states that they recommend that women 
teachers should be eligible to be selected to 
sit upon the local councils. It is quite 
certain that if suitable women appeal to the 
general body of electors, they will, in the 
present state of public opinion, be returned 
to sit upon any boards which represent the 
public, and for which there are women as 
well as men electors ; but it by no means 
follows, nor is it indeed to be expected, that 
County Councils would be equally ready to 
provide seats for women representatives 
upon the bodies to which they elect. 
In such indirect election the personal 
element enters very largely—to a degree 
which is not possible when the election 
is made by a large public constituency— 
and, in all probability, most County Councils 
would find a sufficient supply of men willing 
to sit upon the Educational Councils, and 
would not be open to enough pressure to 
be compelled to make places for women 
representatives. It is therefore very neces- 
sary, if the report of this Commission is to 
be turned into a Bill, that it should be pro- 
vided, in case of such indirect election, not 
only that women shall be eligible to sit, but 
that a certain proportion of the Boards must 
consist of women, both as regards the Local 
Authorities and the Central Educational 
Council. Considering the progress that 
women have made in educational work in 
the past twenty years, and considering that 
the education of girls needs supervision and 
assistance from the State more urgently 
than that of boys, because it is at present less 
well provided for by endowments and other 
aids from the past, these demands are not 
only reasonable but urgently necessary to 
be made, if the future education of middle- 
class men’s daughters is to be properly 
cared for and efficiently managed. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Bestpes what may be called the practical 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill, of which Mr. Faithfull 
Begg has charge, and which is to come up for 
second reading on May 20th, there is an ideal one 
before the House of Commons. Sir Charles 
Dilke has brought in a thorough-going Bill, which 
is at one time a universal suffrage and a woman’s 
disabilities removal measure. It provides that 
every adult citizen shall have a vote and not be 
excluded by sex or marriage; and that a woman 
shall not be disqualified by sex from filling any 
public office or performing any public function. 
This is, of course, a “ counsel of perfection ;”’ 
fast as we do move, on the whole, we have a 
long way to go yet before we shall be declared 
legally entitled to enlist in the army and navy 
and become officers of either, to enter the 
established Church, to be Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Chief Justice. 
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Not that it would not be mere fair play if all 
offices and functions were open to the choice of 
women as much as of men, and it were left to 
themselves and public opinion to settle what 
they actually should do. If we had had no 
more experience of a female Sovereign reigning 
in her own name and her own sole right than 
we have had of a female Lord Chancellor, that 
one would seem as absurd an idea as the other. 
But because we have not only had Queens in 
their own individual right, but they have been 
“conspicuous successes, there remains no feeling 
of absurdity about the notion. Yet a Queen is 
born to her station; and it is therefore far more 
likely that the girl to whom the chance so fell 
should be incapable of rising to the requirements 
of the position, than there would be of a woman 
chosen by the successive votes of her fellows, 
or rising by selection in competition with men, 
being essentially unfit for any public post that 
she might so obtain. 
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Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill is backed also by Mr. 
John Burns, Dr. G. B. Clark, and Mr. William 
Allen. It would, of course, give votes, not only 
as the Local Government Act does, to wives 
who have houses, businesses or property apart 
from their husbands, but also to wives living 
with their husbands. This was at one time an 
object. of great alarm to the opponents of 
Women’s Suffrage; if husband and wife voted 
one way, was the argument, it would be but 
creating a dual vote, whilst if a wife ventured 
to counteract her husband’s vote by voting for 
his opponent, there would be discord in families. 
However, it is on these terms that the American 
women who have the vote exercise it, and there 
has not been any record of greatly increased 
discord in families. It is found that in politics 
as in religion there is apt to be a family opinion ; 
and if the married couple do disagree, they have 
the sense not to sacrifice the closer interests of 
the home peace and happiness to their more 
external differences. 
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One reason why the vote will be useful to 
‘women is that it will lead to greater importance 
being attached to the education of girls. This 
‘was the immediate effect of the enfranchisement 
of all classes of men, and it is seen to follow in 
those lands where women are enfranchised in 
their case as well. As Mr. Lowe said here, 
«+ We must educate our masters,’ so in more 
gentle guise it is admitted that the admission of 
women to political power should be accompanied 
by better provision for their education. Thus, 
in a paper sent me by a good friend (Mrs. 
Hudson, of Colne) giving an account of the 
distribution of prizes at the girls’ Alexandra 
College, of Hamilton, Victoria, where the House 
of Representatives has passed a Woman's 
Suffrage Bill, it is no surprise to find the 
distributor, Canon Tucker, observing as fol- 
lows :— 

“All schools were of great importance, but 
girls schools were just now of greater importance 
than any other. The time had come when it 
was recognised that every avenue of learning 
opened to their sons should be opened to their 
daughters also. And it was the more impor- 
tant that the gates of learning should be thrown 
wide open to girls, because the time was at 
hand when they would be given very great 
political power. He hoped that women would 
use the power that was to be placed in their 
hands wisely and well. In order that they 
should be able to so use the power they should 
be qualified by education and training, and that 
depended upon their school lives. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon the scholars to 
recognise that they owed to the school and the 
teachers gratitude for the advantages gained.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


According to the Westminster Gazette, Lady 
Henry Somerset has written to the editor of the 
Licensed Trade News, in acknowledgment of a 
complimentary reference to the recent marriage 
of her son, in these terms :—‘“ Will you allow 
me to thank you for the generous kindness 
which prompted your worcs with regard to my 
son’s marriage? I have on all hands to thank 
the Press for the spirit of goodwill which has 
been manifested, but Iam sure you will allow 
me to say that your paragraph, as illustrating 
that in which I so firmly believe, the kindness 
and goodness of human hearts, has pleased me 
and touched me more than any other. It is 
always a satisfaction to me to feel, in thinking 
of those with whom I radically differ, that were 
it possible for us to meet there would be always 
many points on which we might be in accord, 
even if there be many on which we should be 
utterly at variance.” 


* * 
Mrs. Sheppard, of New Zealand, who became 


known to many here during her recent long 
visit, has received a warm welcome on her 


Mrs. SHEPPARD 
(of New Zealand). 


return to her native land. An address was 
presented to her at a meeting, together with a 
beautiful bouquet. 
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The address ran as follows :—‘‘ Wellington, 
January 18th, 1896. To Mrs. Sheppard. Dear 
Friend.— We, members of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and friends, come to give 
you a hearty welcome home. Acknowledging 
that it.is to your special work and able general- 
ship that the women of New Zealand mainly 
owe the franchise, it is with thanks to God that 
we see you amongst us again. We trust you 
have enjoyed your well-earned holiday, and that 
with renewed vigour you are equal to leading us 
on to further victories, for, in gaining the fran- 
chise, we see that we have gained not an end 
but only a weapon with which we may win the 
reforms we require. There are grave wrongs 
for us to right. During your absence, as you no 
doubt know, in two notable instances directly 
affecting women, legislation has been blocked 
by the Upper House. We hope you will be able 
to organise our forces, so that we may convince 
the gentlemen of that House that the women of 
the Colony are in earnest in demanding social 
reform. We again express ‘to you the loss our 
Union has sustained by your absence, together 
with the pleasure we now experience in again 
seeing you amongst us.” 
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Sir R. Stout and other members of the legis- 
lature then bore testimony to the value of Mrs. 


Sheppard's past work. 
*  * 


Mrs. Sheppard, in reply, said that “‘ as to affairs 
in New Zealand, she was of opinion that the 
women of the Colony really ought to federate. 
(Hear, hear.) There were a large number of 
societies, and she did not see how they could 
get the voice of the members of those societies 
unless they had Federation — well-organised 
Federation, having a local council in each town 
and a head executive in some central place. 
The women ought also to muster their forces 
before the next general election, and formulate 
some platform or programme to put before the 
women, and try to get the united voice of the 
women of the Colony.” 

: 2 € 


This last is, of course, but an impossible 
vision ; women never can be—and, in fact, it is 
not desirable that they should be—all on one 
side and of one opinion, any more than men. 
But at the same time there are some points on 
which practically all women are agreed ; and on 
these same points the majority of men cannot 
be brought to feel as the women do. It is this 
fact which is the strongest of all pleas for 
women’s suffrage. These are matters that con- 
cern our sex very nearly, and on which we 
therefore claim that it is our right to have the 
means to get our view practically respected. 


a 


Such a question is precisely one of the two 
referred to in the address presented to Mrs. 
Sheppard; the age at which the law allows a 
little girl to be persuaded by a man, without in- 
terference or penalty, to give her ‘“‘ consent” to 
immoral relations. The other question referred 
to—the repeal of the C. D. Acts—is one on 
which differences of opinion do exist amongst 
women, though the enormous majority are 
against such laws. But as to the ‘‘age of 
consent’ I have yet to meet the woman who 
holds that girl children who have not reached 
at least their sixteenth birthday should be left 
at the mercy of the men vile enough to entrap 
them. Yet when we see the age that legis- 
latures of men have fixed as that of 
discretion in this matter for a child when 
women took no notice, and that men even 
persist in retaining against the remonstrances 
of women, we must conclude that there is a 
natural difference of opinion on this point. We 
should all be loath to suppose that the men who 
make and persist in maintaining laws fixing a 
lower age than 16 would individually hold 
themselves at liberty to endeavour to ruin such 
young girls; but we cannot get away from the 
solemn fact that men have in many cases fixed 
for their fellows the age as low as 10, and have 
never passed 14 as the utmost limit of protec- 
tion. 

* x * 

The women voters of New Zealand succeeded 
in getting their representatives to pass a bill 
through the Lower House of their legislature 
to raise the age to 16, but the Upper (non- 
representative) House threw it out. In America 
a bill to raise the age to 16 has lately becn 
under consideration in South Dakota, and the 
committee (men, of course) to which it was 
referred have just reported advising that the 
age shall be only 14 (which virtually means 
13, the 14th birthday ending the protection). 
Mrs. Helen Gardener, of New York, has issued 
a book, giving the history of. the efforts put 
forth in various states in this matter, in which 
she pillories the portraits of Governor Budd, of 
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Those of us who have never gone through the 
awful experience—“ the hell let loose’ —of looting 
by an untrammelled horde of soldiery cannot 
imagine what utter and purposeless destruction it 
means. An English lady, who had to forsake 
her home during the Franco-German war, told 
me that when she returned there was not one 
thing unbroken left in her house, except the 
grand piano’s outer case; and here is the 
description just given by a European lady of 
what state was produced in her home in Armenia 
by a “‘ loot” by the soldiery. 
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California, who vetoed the bill passed by that 
State's Legislature, making the age 16, leaving 
it at 14; and of Governor Busiel, of New 
Hampshire, who refused his signature to the 
bill raising the age there from 18 to 16. On 
the other hand, the immediate fruit of the 
admission of women to the vote in Colorado 
was the passing of a bill to raise the age to 
18 ; and our New Zealand sisters also signalised 
their enfranchisement by dealing with this 
subject at once—unavailingly, becquse of the 
existence of their irresponsible Upper House. 
* * 4 


Presumably, if these State Governors or the 
men of British race in New Zealand who form 
the. Legislative Council were asked if they 
desired to take advantage of the law they insist 
on retaining, they would repudiate the suggestion 
as an insult. Yet why do they insist on keeping 
for other men that immunity that they would 
resént having it supposed they really approve ? 
The only reason that I have ever heard offered 
is that if the law is made too severe for men, 
othér men will refuse to administer it; that it 
is better to keep a low age and have it carried 
out by judges and juries than to go beyond the 
moral sense of the average man, and so lead 
him to refuse to put the law into effect. The 
only reply to this is that we must have women 
in the jury-box too, as well as at the ballot-box. 

* * * 


Unremitting and successful work on behalf of 
starving Armenians, is being done by the English 
‘Women’s Armenian Relief Committee. The 
city, of Van, where our British Vice-Consul, Mr. 
C. M. Hallward is placed, has hitherto escaped 
@ massacre. It is the scene of a flourishing 
American Mission, whose medical attendant is 
Dr. Grace Kimball. Ever since the massacres, 
when the unhappy country folk crowded into 
the towns seeking refuge from the horrors per- 
petrated by the Turkish soldiery and Kurds, 
Van has been a city of paupers and desolation. 
In July last, Dr. Kimball was compelled to 
begin a system of industrial relief, giving 
the destitute well-paid work instead of money. 
A thousand adults are now kept at work, their 
earnings supporting about 5,000 souls. Of these, 
70 per cent. are women occupied in spinning 
cotton and wool. The good wages and expense 
of working the bureau cause a certain percentage 
of loss. The Women’s Committee (Treasurer, 
Mrs. Cole, 8, Trebovir-road, Earl’s Court, 8. W.) 
has now sent out from this country to Van no 
less than £2,778 to support Dr. Grace Kimball’s 
bureau. 
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‘‘T never understood the word looted before. 
Our house was not burned, although set on fire 
in three places, but everything movable was 
carried away, and eve was in a frightful 
condition; feathers from pillows, and straw 
from under carpets, and jam and honey from 
our winter stores were mixed upon the floors; 
the organ was thrown upon its face and an axe 
driven through the back. Nothing could be 
used. The morning after the riot our circle 
gathered upon the floor to eat out of a tin dish 
some oatmeal found in one of our houses. We 
had no bread nor anything else; not a chair, 
table, carpet, curtain or stove remained. 
Everything was carried off or ruined.” 


* & & 

Now, can we exercise enough imagination to 
fancy this done to our own dear homes, all the 
little pretty things that we have gathered up by 
degrees, as the birds make ‘their nests stick by 
stick, carried away, and all the-solid comforts and 
daily necessaries of life smashed or otherwise 
rendered useless? If to this we can add a 
realisation of being too poor to replace anything, 
and too isolated from civilisation to expect any 
gift or loan in the emergency, we may begin to 
understand the heartbreak and the physical 
misery. 

* * 

At alarge and influentially attended meeting of 
the subscribers to the Royal Portsmouth Hospital 
last week, four ladies were added to the members 
of the Committee of Management of that insti- 
tution. The resolution, which was carried in the 
face of much opposition upon the part of the 
existing Committee, which has ever endeavoured 
to make itself more or less of a close corporation, 
was moved by the Rev. W. Hawksley, vicar of 
All Saints, Portsea. In his speech Mr. Hawksley 
used as arguments in support of his proposi- 
tion, not only the facts of the good work 
already done in the borough by lady guardians, 
but also the precedent set by the election, in 
Edinburgh, of Miss Louisa Stephenson to a 
similar position. The ladies elected to serve 
were Mrs. W. Hawksley, Mrs. Guise-Tucker, 
Mrs. Ward, and our friend, Miss Weston, whose 
work amongst the sailors is of world-wide 
renown. It is much to be hoped that great 
good may result in Portsmouth from the new 
regulation, as in that place, even more than in 
most, is presented a wide scope for women’s 
influence in the existence and maintenance of 
Government subsidised lock wards. 


* % * 

So great is the trust reposed in Dr. Kimball, 
that American merchants pay for her goods 
before they are made. A clothing department 
has recently been added which has distributed 
thousands of garments and coverlets. Fre- 
quently 100 to 150 families are supplied in one 
day. The local Armenian authorities work 
with Miss Kimball to prevent imposture. At 
present there is great fear of a wide-spread 
epidemic among the unhappy refugees as a 
result of overcrowding, exposure, insufficient 
food and unsanitary housing. One of the pres- 
sing needs is a hospital, which the Committee 
now have under consideration. All the 555 
villages of Van Provinces have suffered more or 
less, from robbery up to annihilation, the 
inhabitants looking to the city as the only 
source of help and hope. It is certainly a 
matter of gratification that a small committee 
of Englishwomen has been able to regularly 
subsidise the Van labour bureau, which, without 
their help, would have had to be carried on on a 

ery inadequate scale. 


Last week, Mr. E. Tennyson-Smith con- 
cluded s most successful Temperance Mission 
at Bromley (Kent), by giving his celebrated 
‘Trial of the Criminal Alcohol” with great 
dramatic force to a crowded and appreciative 
audience. At one of the meetings, Mr. Smith’s 
famous resolution protesting against the inclu- 
sion of liquor traffickers amongst office bearers 
in Christian churches was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, although opposed by several 
local teetotalers. 


Fried Fillets of Whiting and Fried Parsley 


Roast Hare, larded; Potato Chips and Red 


Apple Meringue Pudding and Thorpe Pudding. 


from a tin and remove all skin and bone, fillet 
with sharp knife ; season with vinegar and salad 
oil, dish on a glass plate with crisp leaves of 
endive, and serve as an hors-d’ceuvre or savoury. 
Prices: Sardines, 4d.; salad oil, endive, 4d.; 
vinegar, ld. Total cost, 53d. 


flower, one small onion, one bay leaf, one table- 
spoon flour, three-quarters pint milk, one yolk 


egg, 

of butter, little celery seed, one and a-half 
ounce of minced ham, half teaspoonful sugar, 
pepper, and salt. Method—Boil the cauliflower 
in salt and water until tender; pick off nicest 
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DINNER MENU FOR 8 
PERSONS. 


By Kate Rup.iineron. 


Hors @’@uvre. 
Sardines a la Royale. 
Soup. 
Cauliflower. 
Fish. 


Sauce. 
Dressed Vegetable. 
Fried Vegetable Marrow. 


Roast or Remove. 


Currant Jelly. 
Sweets. 


Savoury. 
Cheese Straws. 


RECIPES. 
SARDINES A LA RoyaLeE.—Take some sardines 


CAULIFLOWER Soup.—One good-sized cauli- 


quarter pint cream, one and a-half ounce 


sprigs and put aside. Cook together in a pan 
for ten minutes the following ingredients: 
butter, onion, bay leaf, celery, and ham, stirring 
all the time, add chopped cauliflower and flour, 
mix well, then add quart of stock and milk, stir 
until it boils, rub through a hair sieve, return to 
an, add cauliflower wee. pepper and salt; 
at up yolk of egg, add cream, and serve with 
fried bread. Prices, cauliflower, 2d.; milk 
egg, 2d; bay leaf, pepper, salt, 1d. ; butter an 
ham, 2d.; white stock kept in house ; cream, 
Qd.; total cost, 9d. 

Friep Fintets or Wuitine. — Take some 
fresh whiting, skin and fillet, roll lightly in 
flour and beaten egg and freshly made bread- 
crumbs, pee in a frying basket in clean fat, and 
fry for five or six minutes; when crisp and a 
pretty golden colour, take up, drain, and dish 
on a dish paper, and garnish with parsley and 
cut lemon. 

Friep Parstey Sauce.—Fry one ounce of 
butter with one and a half ounces of flour till a 
golden colour. Mix to this half a pint of water, 
and stir over the fire till it boils; then strain or 
tammy, and add fried parsley and serve. 
Prices: Whiting, 1s.; egg and bread crumbs, 
14d.; lemon, 4d.; parsley, 4d. Total cost: 
1s. 24d. Savce—butter, 1d.; flour and water, 
4d. Total cost, 14d. 

DresseD VEGETABLE.— Take a vegetable 
marrow, peel, and remove the seed part; cut in 
pieces two inches long and two inches wide, 
rinse in cold water; place in a stewpan with 
boiling water Lee | with a little salt, and 
boil 15 minutes; take out, drain, and season 
with salt and pepper; dip in flour, then in 
beaten egg and in breadcrumbs, place in the 
frying basket and fry for 5 minutes till a golden 
colour; dish on a dish paper and garnish with 
fried parsley. Prices, vegetable marrow, 2d., 
parsley for garnish, }d., egg and breadcrumbs, 
1d. Total cost, 34d. 

Roast Hark (larded).—Skin, draw and truss 
the hare for roasting, lard the back fillets with 
finely cut lardons, trim neatly, place a square 
piece of buttered paper over the hare and well 
baste; take up, remove strings, and serve hot; 
garnish with watercress. 

Potato Currs.—Cut the potatoes in very thin 
long strips, tie once, fry in hot fat a golden 
brown. Have a basin of cold water to put the 
potatoes in as you cut them to keep a goo 
colour; serve hot on a serviette. 

Rep Currant JELLY.—Crosse and Blackwell's 
make. Prices: Hare, 4s. 6d.; potatoes, 8d.; 
watercress, 1d.; bacon, 8d.; jelly, 6d. Total 
| cost, 5s. Td. 
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AppLE MERINGUE PuppiInes.— One pound 
apples, three eggs, two ounces ps aa one ounce 
butter, } teaspoonful essence of onds. Pre- 
pare the apples and stew until quite soft, then 
add the sugar, butter and yolks of eggs; pour 
into @ buttered dish, and bake ten minutes; 
beat up whites of eggs to stiff froth, mix in two 
ounces of sugar and essence of almonds; spread 
over the apple, and brown slightly. Prices: 
Apples, 2d.; sugar and butter, ld.; eggs, 3d. ; 
almond essence, ld. Total cost, 7d. 


THORPE niger gt — sa er 
two eggs, one pint milk, one tables sugar, 
ngage jam. Method: Put a migpes | thick 
Gover of jam in the bottom of pie-dish, an frie 
CK; 


on the top a layer of bread crumbs an inch 
well whiak the eggs, add sugar and er tes 
custard very gently over the crumbs, and e 
from 20 to 80 minutes. It should be a light 
brown. Prices: Bread crumbs, 1d.; eggs, 2d. ; 
milk, 1d.; sugar and jam, 3d. Total cost, 7d. 
Cuegesz Straws.—Rub two ounces butter 
into two ounces flour, add two ounces grated 
cheese, salt and cayenne, yolk of one egg; 
knéad it well, roll out and cut into straws, and 
bake in a slow oven for 10 minutes anice golden 
colour. Prices: Butter, 2d.; salt, cayenne, 
cheese, 2d.; flour and egg, 2d. Total cost, 6d. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


‘‘Wuat to wear” is an embarrassing problem 
at this time of year, for the oat weather 
drives us back to our wraps, whilst we are 
earnestly desirous of wearing spring attire. We 
are tired of our winter clothes, yet the 
weather is too uncertain to allow of our 
regs 3 any very decided change. It is now 
that the tailor-made dress asserts its charm, 


and the dress and jacket alike re-appear as 
regularly at this season of the year as do the 
snowdrops and crocuses, which are the 
authorised harbingers of spring. The costumes 
make a refreshing change after the heavy wraps 
which have been worn, and a sable tie or an 
ermine pelerine can be added on the colder 
days. jackets are being made with full 
short basques, lined with light silk, and the 
sleeves are moderate in size. A dress and ca 
alike is newer than the jacket and skirt; the 
cape is novel in style, being very full at the 
back and short enough to show the waist. A 
line of bright trimming is laid down eve 
seam of the cape, and outlines the high 
collar. 

A pretty dress of this description, seen at 
a recent gathering, was in silver grey face 
cloth, with a short cape of the same, with the 
seams and collar outlined with silver sequins. 
A narrow sash of prune-coloured satin appeared 
at the waist, and the same colour was repeated 
in the bows which formed the only trimming of 
the ficelle straw hat which accornpanied the 
dress. 

A pretty pelisse worn on the same occasion 
was in grey-blue cloth, with a square yoke of 
black lace brightened with jet. The pelisse 
fastened from right to left, and the fastening 
was edged with a line of the same pretty 
trimming. . The toque which accompanied this 
garment was principally composed of bows of 
white ribbon, a large upstanding bow appearing 
at either side of the brim, and two smaller ones 
nestling against the hair at either side. 

A velveteen dress comes in very well at this 
time of year, corduroy velvet looking especially 
suitable. A dark green velvet dress trimmed 
with narrow edges of brown fur looks nice at an 
afternoon party, or on the owner’s at home day, 
so does a princess dress of dark magenta 
figured velvet, with a girdle of heavy cords. 
Cloth dresses trimmed with fur continue to look 
seasonable, though the fur should be replaced 


with velvet as soon as the weather changes. 
It is not possible to throw furs aside as yet. 
Grebe has returned to favour again, after a long 
sy of neglect, and this forms a transition 

tween fur and lace. Black capes (either in 
velvet or satin) are edged with care collar and 
all, though a ruffle of black chiffon is always in- 
serted inside the collar to prevent the grebe 
from coming too close to the face. 

Black velvet jackets will be also worn, and 
these will be finished off with a “square” of 
black lace and jet, and a row of black ostrich 
feathers round the throat. This square-shaped 
trimming is to be a great feature of the new 
spring models, and will be used both for dresses 
and outdoor garments. The yoke is sometimes 
finished off with a feather collar, as just de. 
scribed, but more frequently with upstanding 
frills of the same lace. This trimming is very 
rapa as it gives a soft effect to the 
face. 


A chiffon sash is the latest novelty for even 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,38/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


66, 


Registered 


anita 


A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


Trade Mark. 


“HOW TO DISINFECT” 


In cases of the various Infectious Diséases, and also in every-day life, will be sent FREH on Application. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
Sole Manufacturers of the famous “SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 


UNFERMENTED. 


This Wine is highly approved and 
frequently prescribed by 


Sir B, W. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Prospectus 
giving 
full particulars 

7 Price, 
Dose, etc., Post 
Free on application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Paroel Post for 2/9. 


Speclally recommended in 
cases of GENERAL DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 
Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic 
and restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, 
and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


LOYAL 
TEMPERANCE LEGION 


REQUISITES: 
PLEDGE CARDS, 74. per doz. post free. 


MARCHING SONGS, 64. post free. 
ASSORTED LEAFLETS, 74. per doz., or 
9s. 6d. per 100 post free. 
Literature Seeretary: 


B.W.T.A, 47 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature that will at 
once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 
will have pleasure in forwarding tt upon application to 
Mrs. Grace Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


STUART & MEIN’S 
AMATEURS’ 


For 1896. 


A COMPLETE and trustworthy Guide for 

Amateurs in all that relates to the successful cultiva- 

tion of Vegetables and Flowers for home use and for exhibi- 

tion. It should be in the hands of everyone who has a 

garden, so that a careful selection may be made in good 

time of the best Seeds and Plants to be grown during the 
coming season. 


NOW READY, Gratis and Post Free. 


STUART & MEIN, 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, & Florists, 


KELSO, SCOTLAND. 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

Mapam,—Your suggestion for the revision of 
‘tthe marriage service must have met with the 
hearty approbation—as it did with mine—of 
every thoughtful person who read your article. 
Many people have long since ised the 
need of such a revision, but to few has 

any fit substitute offered itself, as, for instance, 


our 8 ion of the 12th chapter of the 
pistle to the Romans. insist on the 
word obey? Surely there no need for 


obedience where equality reigns. If the husband 
advise his wife on a certain matter and she finds 
it good she will accept it as a rational being, not 
because, as a wife, she is pledged to do s0. 
But though iti some cases it would be for the 
‘woman's and to her glory to follow her 
husband, in others, where the husband is 
unworthy of such a leadership, it would mean 
and does mean degradation and self-annihila- 
tion. Let obedience be optional, not rpg he 
leave it to the discretion and judgment of the 
‘woman whether she obey her husband or not; 
treat her as an adult individual, not as a 
child. The insistence on obedience has no 
reasonable ‘ground; therefore, why enforce it as 
a duty,.as the marriage service certainl does ? 
John Stuart Mill, in his “‘ Subjection of Women,” 
says :—‘ Every established fact which is too 
bad for anything to be said in its defence is 
always presented to us as an injunction of 
ag ol Let us, if any change at all be made 
in the marriage service, abolish the word obey.— 


Yours truly, FLORENCE WOOLCOT. 

~Mapam,—Will you allow me to tell you in 
what aspect the Marriage Service appears to 
me ? I ever m , at the commencement 


of my new life I have set before me a 
high ideal to aim at. I shall hear that I am 
to love my wife, ‘‘ even as Christ also loved the 
Church”; I am to sacrifice myself for her, 
even to the extent of giving my life for her 
should it be necessary. Then I am to be as 
tender towards her ‘“‘as if she were my own 
body,” and “give honour unto her.” This, 
which you regard as being “ utterly unpractical 
and unconvincing,” is to me a high ideal, of 
which in practice I shall no doubt fall 
short; but aim at it I must, and by having this 
high ideal to aim at I shall, no doubt, reach 
higher in the end than if I were aiming at a 
lower ideal or at no ideal at all. I cannot agree 
with you when you take this part of the exhorta- 
tion to mean “that the man is morally the 
superior, and that a relationship with him is 
to raise and cleanse the woman, and by degrees 
make her fit for him to present to himself free 
from blemish’; for St. Paul says he is not 
speaking about the husband and wife through- 
out, he distinctly says, ‘(I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church,” which can only mean 
that the passage about ‘presenting free from 


blemish" does not refer to the husband’s 
attitude towards the wife. 
that this direction to the husband is “‘ profane,” 
“utterly unpractical and unconvincing,” what 
are we to think of those other passages i 
Bible where we are told to model, not merely 
our married lives, but our whole lives, on the 
pattern of the Master's? He Himself 
“Follow Me,” ‘“ Be ye 
Father in heaven is perfect.” 
tention be just, the “profanity” of the com- 
mand to aim at “a ag than the 

of the Heavenly F 

statement altogeth 


the thought that marriage means a 
“serious effort, self-denial, and affection” ? 
Surely yes. 


mepnains we are reminded that se eapiee, is 
ordained for mutual comfort and help, and for 
the serious duty of bringing up children “ in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord.” 
be told that you have got to imitate the pattern 
life of the Lord Jesus involves that your own 
life must thenceforth be, as you put it, “‘ anoble 
self-denying, and affectionate one?" But of 
course & 
which the service is read. The service is not 
perfect, nobody declares that it is. Cut out the 
objectionable word “ obey ” in the wife’s promise, 
omit the exhortation in favour of the sermon 
already allowed, let the wife not be “given 
away, make an 
that husband and wife are equals, and then it 
will be difficult to devise a more beautiful 
service for marriage. , 
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But let us suppose 
in the 


says, 
perfect, even as your 
If your con- 


rfection 
t. Paul’s 
er. 


You ask if the service of the Church inspires 
ife of 


er eclipses 


It does so to me at least. At its 


And surely to 


deal depends on the spirit in 


similar alterations showing 


Then you have stated that the husband is not 
iven “‘one reminder that fidelity is now the 
ue of his wife.” But the husband is made to 


promise it when he says, “I will” in answer to 
the minister’s question, ‘“ Wilt thou . 


. . keep 
only unto her, so long as ye both shall live?” 
Lastly, I noticed that your article twice insists 
on the “ fidelity” owed by the husband to the 


wife, while not referring once to the similar 
fidelity owed by the wife. This was, no doubt, 
an oversight; you cannot, I am sure, have 
meant to apes that this part of the wife’s 
promise is also 


one of the things requiring 
Yours faithfully, 
GeraLp 8. GREGG. 
[The bridegroom is not instructed to “ follow 


alteration. 


the example of Jesus,” but to be to his wife as 


Jesus is to the Church, which, as our corre- 


se truly perceives, is impossible, and 
erefore the vice was described as ‘“ un- 
practical.” It did not please Jesus to give an 


example in His own life of the worthy 
and right conduct of a husband. He who 
was so perfect as a son and as a friend of 
women, who was so just as their Judge, and 
who gave one of them His commission to bear 
His messages to His brethren, would assuredly 
also have shown men, had He pleased, what 
they ought to be as husbands; and we may 
confidently assert that He would not have 


obedience of the wife. 
only as a matter of “ first- principles,” because 
He was sure to be a model of justice and right- 
doing, but also because He ever was in fact, 


in every way, towards women just, tender and 


ELLIN'S 


| For INFANTS 


and INWALIDS. 


yn me 


even-handed. Let it be noted that no one word 
and no si 
harmony wi 
thought has risen nineteen 
after His mission ended. To follow 
Himself in spirit and in -word, is all that 
—— need ask of Christian men to-day. 

e 
His youth. He 
because she had forsaken even the domestic 
work needed for His own bodily comfort to 
learn, and raise her soul and her mind; He said 
that the true Christian was “His sister or His 
brother;"" He emphatically declared for the 
equal moral standard in relation to sex; He 
begs ht for His mother’s future in the midst 
ro) 
His resurrection to a woman, 
to her the commission to “go tell the 
brethren” He was risen: and never once, by 
word or act, did He sanction a low view of 
woman, or teach her inferior and subordinate 
relation to the other sex—mnever once. 
you ever thought of that? It is worth thinking 
over. As to our correspondent’s last paragraph, 
society and the law reinforce the Church in 
impressing fidelity on the wife; but society 
winks at, and the divorce law provides for, and 
practically sanctions, the husband's infidelity ; 
and therefore the Church should speak the 
more a where it is the sole right 
influence. 


and over. 
similarly enforced. —Ep.] 


one is governed is a means of self-protection 
due to everyone. 
are partly 
nobody willingly submits to.—John Stuart Mill, 


they shall see God—not only God in His 
being, not only God in nature, but also 
man. It was this power which Christ possessed 
as the result of purity. 
shred alg a spark of the Divine in the lost 
and si 

purity, 
magnet a needle from a heap of chaff. There 
is no loveliness in a character 


If you would win it, be pure in heart.—S. A. 
Brooke. 


oe the complete subjection and_ blind 
i We may assert this not 


FOOD 


Mellin’s Food is similar to Breast Milk Chemicallyand as beneficial Physiologicatty. 


Samples post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford St., Peckham, 


Marcu 5, 1896, 


le act of Christ’s own is out of 

those principles to which the bert 
undred 8 
ests 


“was His mother” in 


subject to 
praised Mary of Bethany 


death agony; He appeared after 


and gave 


Have 


he wife has also been made to 
omise her obedience; but still the final 
omily reiterates to her this obligation over 
The husband’s duties should be 


To have a voice in choosing those by whom 


To have no voice in what 
is own concerns is a thing which 


& s * 


Purity.—Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
rfect 
od in 


Wherever there was a 


, Christ saw it by the instinct of His 
He discovered and drew it forth, as a 


eater than this, 
and it stamps the whole of the Saviour’s life. 


* 4 * 
BY THEIR WORKS. 


Call him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness, by no creed confessed ; 

Whatever in love’s name is freely done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one 

Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 

Is not against Him labours for our Lord— 

When He, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

ot love’s sweet service, sought the sisters’ 

oor, 

One saw the heavenly, one the human, guest— 

But who shall say which loved the Master best? 
Whittier. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Dav Dezvom thinks ‘that it would be better if each 
sketch were to be finished on the first page, 
go that the portrait and life could be cut out together 
and used to form a portrait gallery in girls’ rooms, 
’ gchools and the like. But, surely, that is magnifying the 
mere portrait above the story of the good and noble or 
brilliantly intellectual work that we are recording ? 
The pictured presentment of the countenance of the 
woman is only shown to add to the interest, the 
“tale’s the thing,” friend David. You would not have 
preferred the bare bones of a few dates and outline 
facts to the full account you got of the women who have 
interested you in these pages, I know, and the first page 
would allow of but the merest skeleton of the story in 
most instances, 

Aw InreREsTED REapER.—The following are the regulations 
at present in force as to the sale of drink to children :— 
Children under 18 are not allowed to purchase liquor for 
their own consumption on public-house premises, nor 
spirits under 16 years; but children of any age can be 
sent as messengers so long as the drink is consumed 
elsewhere. With regard to workmen's clubs there are 
absolutely no laws or restrictions ; the club is considered 
as a private house, and the members as the owners of the 
liquor therein. It follows that nobody can buy liquor 
except he be a member; but a member may buy it for 

. his own consumption or that of his visitors. The 
“membership” is a mere farce, it consists in the pay- 
ment of a small sum weekly or monthly, and a formal 
“election” by a “committee.” The club system, in 
short, is at present a legal method of evading the entire 
set of licensing laws, and, as a fact, many clubs are the 
property of brewers as much as “tied houses” are— 
the brewer has a mortgage on the premises, or a bill of 
sale on the effects that will enable him to sell 
up the whole thing at any moment he pleases, and he 
does not do so on the understanding that the “club” 
shall buy its liquor from him. Many “clubs” have no 
rules at all as to the lateness of the hour to which 
liquor may be bought and drunk by members; and the 
majority of them are open not only till the small hours 
of the morning, but also almost the whole day on Sun- 
day, so that the members can drink during the pro- 
hibited bours. Girls are employed as barmaids in some 
clubs, whilst the wives of members are not allowed to 
come in to find their drinking husbands. It is these and 
other details that make these clubs the most blatant mis- 
chief of our day, far worse than the licensed houses. 

Mr. Hatt, the Secretary of the Workmen’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, having asked leave to defend clubs in these 
columns, and been assured that they were open to him 
for that purpose, now writes that he “declines the 
unequal contest.” What he means, who shall say? It 
would have beena pleasure if he could have told us 
that even the more respectable clubs ranged under the 
“Union” had a proper hour forclosing the bar at night, 
did not allow girls to serve behind the bar alone amidst 
a gang of drinking men, did not permit card games for 
money, or in any other way endeavoured to prevent 
themselves from working ruin to the feebler and more 
easily tempted of their members who join with the 
proper motive of social or political intercourse; or of 
preventing men from joining for the express purpose of 
drinking in the hours in which drink cannot be had 
elsewhere. If the workmen wish to make their clubs 
respectable, they must voluntarily place them under the 
same restrictions as to hours of sale of drink that the 
law places on the publican. 

Our Frere CircunaTion Funp needs replenishing. We 
have to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt for 
enabling us to distribute the paper free where it will 
be useful, of 8s, from Miss J. (which has been applied as 
she desired) and 5s. from Miss Annie E. Ridley (Member 
of Executive Committee, N.B.W.T.A.) for the special 
Temperance number. 


A WELL-KNOWN TRADE MARK 
UPHELD. 

Tue illegality of certain colourable imitations of 
the well-known trade mark Carter's Little Liver 
Pills has just been finally declared by a perpetual 
injunction of the Court of Chancery, granted by 
Mr. Justice Stirling, January 31st. The defen- 
dant had used the titles “ Little Liver Pils” 
and ‘“ Coated Little Liver Pills,” and the injunc- 
tion restrained him from the use of these, and of 
any other title colourably resembling the words 
Little Liver Pills,” the sole right in which was 
claimed by the Carter Medicine ee 
proprietors of Carter’s Little Liver Pills, at 
whose suit the injunction was issued. 

It is understood that the Carter Medicine 
Company is initiating a vigorous campaign 
against all infringers of their rights in this 
title, at Common Law and otherwise, and 
notices warning medicine-vendors and others 
have already been issued. Private information, 
to be treated confidentially, is being invited 
in regard to the matter by Mr. C. Urquhart 
Fisher, of 45 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
solicitor to the plaintiffs, the Carter Medicine 
Company, with a view to proceedings. 
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NEWS FOR THE 
N.B.W.T.A. 


EDINBURGH NOTES, 


B.W.T.A. 


WE are glad to.be able to report a new depar- 
ture in Edinburgh, namely, the formation of a 
Servants’ Branch. In a paper on “ Preventive 
Work,” read by Mrs. H. Tod, at the Council 
meeting in December, ‘Our Servants’ were 
cited as a class for whom something more 
might be done. And Mrs. Tod did not long 
delay to carry her own suggestion into effect. 

On the evening of Tuesday, January 28th, 
nearly two hundred young women sat down to 
tea in the hall of Free St. Andrew’s Church— 
the tables being prettily decorated with flowers 
for the occasion. 

Mrs. Blaikie presided, and she and other 
ladies spoke during the course of the evening. 
Miss Hallie Q. Brown told of the ‘ whisky war” 
in America and also gave a recitation which was 
highly appreciated. At the close of a very 
pleasant evening many pledges were taken, and 
twenty pledge books were taken away by the 
newly-enlisted recruits. Evidently they mean 
work, and we look forward to hearing more by- 
and-by about the Edinburgh Servants’ Branch, 
E. CaRMENT. 


Mr. CuHarues H. Witson, M.P., has secured the 
first place on Wednesday, May 6th, for the 
second reading of the Sunday Closing Bill. This 
is by far the best position the bill has had for 
many years, and an excellent opportunity is 
afforded for earnest and combined effort on the 
part of the churches, the temperance societies, 
and other organisations. It is pre-eminently a 
matter for the Christian Church as well as the 
temperance societies to rescue Sunday from the 
deplorable evils arising from the liquor traffic. 
There is no reason why so moderate and so 
poe a reform as Sunday closing should not 
carried into law in the present session if all 
unite in earnestly pressing it upon the attention 
of Parliament. Resolutions and petitions should 
be adopted at meetings of all kinds and sent to 
‘M.P.’s and personal appeals should be made to 
them by electors to support the bill on May 
6th. Petition forms, resolutions, and informa- 
tion on the question will be gladly supplied by 
Mr. J. Woodford Causer, Secretary of the Central 
Association, 14 Brown-street, Manchester. 


Drinx.—No man who has looked into the 
subject can deny that the present habits of 
drinking, in this country, lay a heavier burden 
on the free development of men’s power for 
social good and freedom than arises from all 
other preventable causes put together. To 
know the real state of things is enough to appal 
the stoutest heart and convince the coldest. 
And, once known, it is impossible to be quiet 
any longer. We join in all the means we can 
to rescue men and women from this reign of 
terror.—S. A. Brooke. 


THERE we two great departments of virtue— 
the impulsive, or that which springs spon- 
taneously from the emotions; and the deliberia- 


the sense of duty—and in both of these, I 
imagine, women are superior to men.—Wulliam 
| Edward Hartpole Lecky. 


tive, or that which is performed in obedience to | 
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THE WONDER OF THE 
PLACE. 


A REMARKABLE piece of news was brought in 
last week by the reporter of a local peper from 
Blackheath, a suburb of London. e had 
been deputed to interview a Mrs. Bonnick, 
5 Couthurst-road, Charlton-road, Blackheath, 
Lene: S.E. Mrs. Bonnick showed him her 
aby 


A STOUT, HEALTHY LITTLE GIRL, 


under three 
brightening t 


, with a sunny smile 


ears of 
whole of her features. 
“Ah, but you should have seen her this time 


last year,” said the mother, ‘you would not 
have thought she would have lived a day,” and 
then she told me the following story :— 

‘“‘ Her name is Grace Ethel Bonnick. She was 
born on the 26th May 1898. Till last winter 
she was a bright, healthy child. She was then 


taken ill with influenza, followed by pleurisy 
and pneumonia. The doctor ordered beef tea, 


chemical food, and cod liver oil, but she was too 
weak to take them. She wasted to a mere 
shadow, and about the end of May dropsy set 
in. The doctor gave up all hope, and only 
called occasionally to see her. I had, m self, 
lost hope, when one day last June I read ina 
small book about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People how a child on the verge of death 
had been completely cured by the use of the 
Pills, and, as a last resource, I determined to 
try them. I gave her the third part of a pill 
dissolved in water, three times a day, and the 
very first night 


SHE SLEPT BETTER 


than she had done for weeks. She used scarcely to 
sleep at all. On the second and third nights she 
still slept better and much more peacefully. On 
the third day her appetite commenced to improve, 
and she asked for food. At the end of a fort- 
night she was able to sit up in her chair. She 
took two boxes altogether in two months, and 
at the end of that time was as well as she had 
ever been. She had been running about long 
before that. 

‘‘ Has she had any relapse since then ?” 

“No, nor any ailment of any kind. The 
people of the neighbourhood thought she could 
not last many days, and now they think she is 
a perfect wonder. She is simply the idol of the 
street, and all the neighbours spoil her.” 

Being pressed by me as to whether there 
might not be some other cause for the child's 
remarkable recovery, the mother continued :— 

“No, nothing would persuade me that it was 
anything else but Dr. Williams’ Pills,” and then 
| she proceeded to give the following logical 
i reasoning for her belief: ‘I had given her 
| nothing for a fortnight before starting with 
| them, and secing that the doctor had given up 
i all hope, and knowing myself how ill she was, 
| Ido not see how so great a change could have 
| come about of itself.” 
“You must feel rather thankful that that 
| hook was left at vour door,” T said on leaving. 
“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Bonnick, ‘* [ can never 
be too grateful. 
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: H 
SWE ALL THOUGHT SHE WAS DYING, Ir a fool knows. a secret, he tells it because he = a pies 
but she is quite cured now.” Dr. Williams’ lis a fool; if a knave knows one, he tells it| © PAGE WOODCOCK S 
Pink Pills are praised amongst the highest and whenever it is his interest to tell it. But women 


lowest in the land, as a strengthening and tonic | and young men are very apt to tell what secrets V V 
medicine, whether for men, women or children. they know, from the vanity of having been N D P L L S 


They are not like other medicine, nor can they | trusted.—Chesterfield. : ; CY 
ae MRS. JACKSON; 
Norton, near 

Ww 


be imitated, as is sometimes dishonestly pre- 
An aortist’s wife, residing at 


ng Mee Joe up a as ae a Malton. states" T am dee 
ar ools. More. than 40, of these thn gu0d recetlv Tous 
went into service, and over 500 became clerks. Fille, I euftered severely 

Two hundred and fifty were bootmakers, 200 INDIGESTION, SPASMS, 
were bakers, 150 were carpenters, and 500 were and LIVER COMPLA The doctors 
grocers and greengrocers. There were 380 gave me up b SomeL! Wey aly dared to 
teachers, 280 tailoresses, 29 typists, 228 shop eat any food, fering suffocation. Seeing an 
girls, 87-nurses, 156 milliners, 118 box-makers, adr si 

21 baby minders, 89 wheelwrights, 32 waiters, PAGE WOooDCOCK’s 
868 van-boys, 59 tin-workers, 522 sho -boys, 
83 stable-boys, 120 tailors, 306 telegraph mes- 
sengers, 635 printers, 184 pages, 113 milk-bo 8, | 
93 costermongers, 6,700 errand-boys and office | 
messengers, and 277 butchers. 


tended; take care that the peckae be the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pi for Pale 
People, and in case of doubt send direct to Dr. 
Williarns iams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., as the Pills can be had 
a free at 2s. 9d., or six boxes for 18s. 9d. 
ey have-cured numerous cases of influenza, 
anemia, palpitations, and the disorders which 
arise from impoverished blood, such as muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, 
ins in the .back, nervous headache, early 
ecay, all forms of female weakness, hysteria, 
ysis, locomotor ‘ataxy, rheumatism, and 


sciatica. 
—————— 
now enjoy 5 
Allsufferers from Indigestion, Liver Com- 
plaints, Wind on the Stomach, Costive- 
ry 


A Russian judge recently gave a decision 


| 
| 
worthy-of Solomon. A creditor ‘complained | Sick Headache, Palpitation of 
that he was unable to get his money from 4 | jee Weary, Biles ee ee adicinn, are 
debtor, although the latter was in a position to IF I KNEW. be 
pay. The debtor declared that he h romised | Ip I knew the box where the smiles were kept, | 
to pay on St. Henry's day—a saint own in| No matter how large the key, | 
Russia. The judge ordered him to pa on All| Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, | All Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 134. and 2s. 94. 
Saints’ Day, “for that day includes saints "Twould open, I know, for me. | | Post. Free for fi Doth Stamps, from 


_not mentioned on the calendar.” 
a OR 
Frank comes into the house in a sorry plight. 
“Mercy on us!” exclaims his father, “how 


ou look! ‘You are soaked.” ‘Please, papa, 
fell into the canal.” ‘ What! with your new 


Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough Penrect Wuwiteness 


— dt : To hold all the frowns I meet, - Beautirut LustAe. 
aia el a » Yess papa, I didn’t have time I would like to gather them, every one, 
a From nursery, school, and street, : Used in all 
Ex-Empress Eugenie, in her latest will, has Sooper earg dope ra aa Seman the principal 
constituted herself the god-mother of all male I'd hire a giant to drop the box Laundries. 


children born in France on the birthday of her 
gon. The number amounts to 3,834, all of whom |, 
she has remembered in her will. 


SWANFOUNTAINPEN 


To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


SOLD By Att GROCERS & OILMEN 
Original 4!b. packets:3Ib.. %D &¥% 
Maud Wyman. BOXES ONEYX. 


SSA AAA 


(Reduced Facsimile.) 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6, | AND 25/- EACH. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has moch pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 

| by various makers, she has found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 

of Messrs. Masre, Topp, & Banp. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found that its use 
ALL crostly facilitates her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


iW ANDS WE ONLY REQUIRE YOUR STEEL PEN TO SELECT A PEN TO SUIT YOU. | 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 


SV ITED MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93 Chearside, London, E.C.; or, 95a Regent 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated). 


Have you aga | WHITE RIBBON | 1S mee 
WHITE RIBBON MUSIC LEAFLETS. | National British Women’s 


Well adapted for B.W.T:A. Meetings. 


HYMINAL9 22 Sietierenenwone| TONDETAG Association’ 


4.—We are Daughters of a King. 
A First-class Selection of Hymns | 5-—Battie Song of the * Y's A CATECHISM. 
suitable for B.W.T.A. Meetings. Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, 5d. per dozen ; 28 6d. per 100. ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN LOCAL 
Assorted, 6d. per dozen ; 28. 9d. per 100. Postage BRANCHES. 


extra, $d. per dozen, 3d. per 100. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, No. 3, 7d. per dozen; 33. 6d. per 100. Postage 


or 6s. 100. extra, 1d. per dozen, 6J. per 100. PRICE ONE PENNY, or 6s. 100. 


es Se nih Ee ' 
‘The above can be ordered through any bookseller; or obtained direct from the Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, §.W. Paternoster Row Agent: Mr. H. R. ALLENSON, 30 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


DELICIOUS. 
Prepared in silver-lined pan: 

DR. GORDON STABLES, = 
RN., ir? fg “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
luxury.” 


MANGSS—2d. and 3d. p grveeie! and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious an stible additions to 
the dinner and estes table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling water. 


a) 


» STAB 


PROMOTE*: 
DIGESTION. 


REGD. 


ae 

6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 4 

and Biscuits on receipt of 
Stamps. 


SE 


with such un 


fe) 


BUMSTED'’S 
TABLE SALT. 


WHvLLESOME, 


Highly prize? by all 


PRopRIETORS OF THE F1RST 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, ENGLISH FRUIT Fan Jam Factory. 


Se 
CHIV8RS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1008. 2 
SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN ano 


& Bisculs 


IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“ HOVIS,” which, having met 

recedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is sapped as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which wil! 


s. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! "eyovamaiint crihar om ped «BEWARE! 
eee || 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
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REFR 


Flavoured with Rij 


SHING. 


Feult Juices. 


HIS TON, C 


CHIVERS’ FIRSS PR:ZE JAMS. — The 
Royal Commission on Apicniery, in its report 
(1895) says: “ Messrs, Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
.. is now well-known throughout the country’ 
for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


ROYAL FAMILY. 


N. 


ROMOTE 
DIGESTIO 


Brad 


P 


et, 
[ Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says : | 


“ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave 
5 almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


be defrayed), to | 


rT KKAL ” KNICKERS.— Acknowledged the most 

approved shape Knickerbockers for Ladies, super- 
seding petticoats and puius universal satisfaction. Once 
tried—always worn. ice list post free.—‘Kal” Depot, 
49, Emma Place, Plymouth. : 


; Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, SFARTS ETS 
- - BITUATIOSS VA'‘ANT AND W. , 
ani Similar Matter. 


15 wirds for 1s, each 10 add@itional Words, 6d. 


Four insertions for the of Three. 
ADVZRTISEMENTS Must be pre} and sent to oe 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, Londoa, 


=—— 


EDUCATIONAL. 
HicH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Abery.twith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLes-THomAas. i 


A LADY wishes to recommend a comfortab: 
educational home where her own hter is 

and whefe two other little girls could be received, at Colwyn 

Bay.—Refer to Mrs. Rawlins, Dyserth Road, Rhyi. 


2 ___ nr a 
JIANOFORTE AND HARMONY.— aan 


lady pianist desires Pupils (advanced dr elemen \. 
One Guinea quarterly.—Address X., Woman's SIGNAL 
80, Maiden-lane, London, W.C. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of scouring the services of 


Ur. E. TENNYSON 


for Temperance and D rect Veto Campaign durine furtherm 
season may address tpe Lecturer st Woud Lawn, Happten, 
fields, Birmingham. 


ce ee eee re 
NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


4nd SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTUBB, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 

Under the care of , 

MIS8 RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical 

Lady patients also received. Apply for 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 
Recommended by Visitors. 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


PTRMPKRANCE HOTEL, 
42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0, 


This Firat-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally aituated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
T'elevhone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


. 10.67. ‘4 Home from Home” 


! I.0.R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMpEaRS HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD ®TREET, B.E. 

(Olose to Waterloo Statiyn, South Western Railway.) 


VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 

being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, & 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. 

Single Beds, 1s.6d. Double Béds,%.éd. 

Meals at correspondingly low prices. pecial terms for 

parties of three or more; 8'so for rooms taken by the week. 

No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


RPARHRIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Bran¢éh of W.C.T.U. 

Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 

Moderate ‘Terns. 


Apply (enclosing 24d. stamps), Lady Secretary, 
205, 


Rue 8t. Honore. 


* EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


BOARDING HousE. 
Terms inclusive. 
BoarpD AND RESIDENCE.—For one m occupying a room, 
from 868 to 24 guineas per week. ‘T'wo persons occupying & 
room, from 8 guineas to 44 guineas per week. Per day, 
room 6s. FURTHKR PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprietress... M188 SEABL. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUBE. conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good dies, 428. to 
62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—_Miss WoopwaRD (Mensber of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 

nD 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘“ My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P, Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
LADY: middle aged, experienced desires Situation 


as Housekeeper, business, private, or institution. 
Abstainer.—Miss Sinythe, Gainsborough House, Ipswich. 


ae: 
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Cadbury's 
 Cocod | 


“ Represents the st:ndard of highest purity at present attainable 


in regard to Cocote lity ancet. 


Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength-imparting sproper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re-' 
freshment is mecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
ficially resorted to. 


“Florador” is made in Three Sizes of Grains. 
Grained for Porridge Soups, ete. 
Median Grained for Baked or Bolled Puddings, ete 
Fine Grained for Blanc Mange, Cakes, Creams, Infants’ Focd, e(c-. 
Miss Ipa Cameron, Principal Earl’s Court School of 
| Cookery, writes: ‘‘‘FLorapor’ cannot be too highly re- 


=] commended for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits, and 
many other dainties.” 


Mrs. TawaitEes, Cookery Lecturer, Liverpool, writes : 
‘‘ T honestly think that nothing comes up to ‘ FLORADOB ’ 
that I have met with.” 


‘The Lancet says: ‘‘ This preparation is excellent.” 
To be had at Grocers and Stores in 4 and 1-lb. packets, 


Ss = Great 
WHEAT FOOD |= oo Sencnens 


®@ GOLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON PACKETS. ® WASHINGTON STREET, GLA8cow. 


London Depot: COWAN & CO., 28 & 29 London Wall, E.C. 


__-THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


All YOST Machines have been good, but the No. 4 YOST Is the most 
marvelfous Writing Machine the world has ever seen. 


SIMPLE. ELEGANT. | 
EFFECTIVE. ECONOMICAL. 
DURABLE. UNIQUE. 
PORTABLE. MODERN. 


Catalogues containing Fcll Information from 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO. LTD, 60 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EC. 


MANCHESTER: 3 Deansgate. BIRMINGH?M: 73 Temple Row. GLASGOW : 112 St. Vincent Street. PARIS: 36 Boulevard des Italiens, 
LIVERPOOL: 22a North John Street. LEr DS: 21 New Station Street. BELFAST: 13 Rosemary Street. 


‘BELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’S IRISH LINENS 


In offering Goods at the undermentioned cheap rates WALPCLE EROTHERS’ object is to ccnvince the public 


that they seek their confidence on good and substantia eeeunce and to prove that they rank not cnly as THE 
BEST, but as THH CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE Tr ADE. 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, from 1/11 per dozn. VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 

HEM-STITCHED DITTO, from 2/11 per dozen. 3/6 each. ; 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 each. LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 jer pair. 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 per dozen. GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from 4d. pr yard. 5 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY IRISH HAND-LOOM DOUBLE KITCHEN RUBBERS AND COOKS CLOTHS, from 2/4 rer doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per dozen. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 


Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, ("vs") 


89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (@X220°589%), 102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


S&S & 9 SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 16 BEDFORD 817 REET, BELFAST. 
45 &47 CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. _ 
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